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New.Yorx anp Erte Rattroap.—This im- |; 
portant public improvement seems to uttract | 
less attention at this moment of pressure and || 
despondency, than it merits. The great ques-' 
tion now seems to be how to pay old, rather || 
than to contract new, liabilities ; and so it should || 


be: yet such a measure as that of opening a’! 


more direct, easy, and expeditious communica-|| 
tion. between this city and the great west, | 
should not, for a moment, be lost sight of), 


Every preliminary measure for immediate ac-|| 
tion, when the sun of prosperity shall again || 
arise, should be adopted, and every man who has | 
an interest inthe prosperity of either thecountry || 
at large, that through which the road is to pass, 
or of this city, should be ready to aid in its ac- 
complishment. We have often referred to this 
contemplated railroad, as a measure in which 
the state, as a state, ought to take an interest. 
It would be to the southern what the canals 
ere to the northern part of the state; and by 
whom were those constructed? Were they not 
built by the strate? If they were, why should 
the state hesitate to confer equal benefits on 
othsr. parts of the state, where the public at 
large would be equally benefitted? The people 
of the southern part of the state are equally en- 
titled with those of the northern part, to pub- 
lic improvements, if those improvements will 


the 









try ; and therefore the legislature can- 
ustice, withhold the aid of the state 





\\survey, I regret to learn that the arrangement 
\jof his name, second in order, in the roll of the 
|iparty annexed to my report, is considered by 


|\sional standing and character ; and as nothing 
was further from my 5 perm than to make any 


9 his wishes in submitting the following expla- 


[COMMUNICATED] 
New-York, Ist Feb., 1834. 
Hon. SterHen ALLEN, 
Chairman Water Com. : 


Sir,—By a note recently received from 
Mr. Ogden, one of the assistants on the water 


him as reflecting invidiously upon his profes- 


reflection of that kind, I cheerfully accord to 
nations. 

Mr. Ogden and Mr. Cartwright were the 
heads of two co-ordinate branches of the 
service ; the former having charge of the level- 
ling operations, and the latter that of the travrse 
work: but as both performed their duties in 
immediate relation to myself, as the head or 
the party, they acted without -any particular 
relations of responsibility or subordination 
with respect to each other. 

In drawing up the roll referred to, the name 
of Mr. Cartwright was placed first, in con- 
sideration of his-age and general respectability 
of character, without intending to imply, by 
any means, that he was the official superior os 
Mr. Ogden. -In fact, the dut es of the latter, 
according to the routene of the service, neces- 
sarily preceded those of the former, and in 
point of professional responsibility, were. se- 
cond only to those of the principal engineer. 
Presuming that these oaeaatnne will remove 
any unfavorable impressions of the kind al. 
luded to, I remain, very respectfully, your obe- 
dient servant, - . B. Dovatass, 
Chief Engineer on the late Water Survey. 





Economy in the Use of Steam. [Communicated 
for the American Railroad Journal, and Ad- 
vocate of Internal Improvements.] 


It has been for several years past, to the 
writer, an important object; and a favorite 
study, to effect, if possible, a saving in the use 
of steam ; and after a great variety of experi- 
ments on the subject, he has arrived at the con- 
clusion, and believes he can demonstrate clear- 
ly to every rational mind, by actual experiment, 
a saving of nearly one-half, by the use of double 


eylinder engines. Inorder to illustrate the fact, 
he has fitted up a small model, so arranged as 
to give every possible chance totest fairly the 
zorrectness of his theory... The machine abovel 
mentioned is constantly in.operation at Wm. 








No. 40 Eldridge street, where those interested 
in such matters are respectfully invited to 
call and satisfy themselves. 





The following is the plan of Mr. E. Jonny. 
son for constructing railroads, referred to in 
our last. It is a plan upon which we should 
like to have the opinion of experienced engi- 
neers. 

Mr. Johnson will also oblige us by commu- 
nicating the probable expense of such a railroad 
in ordinary situations. 

2 New Plan for the Construction of the Weed 

Work of Railroads. By Exisua Jomnsen. 

To the Editor of the American Railroad 


Journal, and Advocate of Internal Improve- 
ments. 


Srr,—Having introduced a new plan for 
the construction of the wood work of ‘railroads, 
which is adopted by the directors of the Ruifa- 
lo and Black Rock Railroad Company, I wish, 
through your valuable Journal, to give a brief 
description of the same, in answer to inquiries 
that have been made. 





a 5 
Place longitudinal! sills, a a, of round timber 
one foot in diameter, hewed on one side, even 
with the surface of the grade; cover the read 
bed with, plank, b, two and one-half inches in 
thickness, and seven feet long, resting upon 
the grade and sills; over the sills place two 
by four inch scantling,¢ ¢,on which are placed 
the iron plates: all of which parts’‘are secured 
by eight-inch spikes, terminating in the sille. 
The plan is proposed ‘for new districts of 
country, where the location of the line of read - 
is through low table lands, or the rich farmin 
lands of secondary: formation, which are Te- 
tentive of moisture, or light sand soils ; all of 
which would require expensive preparatie; 
of the grade by rubble or gravel blind:#.ss%, 
&c., to prepare for the reception of. * 
work. * ae 
_ ‘Inthe usual form of timber constry, ‘az 
has a superficial bearing of twenty-nine 


upon the grade, to the rod. In the above form, 












important improvement. 





IT. James’ foundry and steam engine factory, 


there is one hundred fifteen and one-half feet 


, 











of bearing per rod, increasing the strength-of 
road in proportion to its bearing, on unpre- 
pared grades, and ample strength for locomo- 
tive power with heavy trains, on alluvial soils. 

The expense of materials is about the same 
in either plan, where suitable timber for rails 
ean be obtained in the vicinity of the line of} 
road. 

The improvement proposed consists in 
saving the expense of a prepared grade and 
horse path, varying in cost from one to two 
thousand dollars per mile; also, a saving of 
the item of suitable rails, when they have to 
be obtained at great expense of transportation, 
as well as the mechanical work connected 
with them. ; ; 

The plan proposes other advantages, viz. : 
the admission of the use of such timber as is 
most convenient to obtain near the line of 
road; a material saving of expense in passing 
water-courses, bridges; and ihe construction 
of turnouts and crossings by a continuous floor, 
which forms a roof to the grade; when by use 
and the effect of rains, the joints of the timber 
are filled with earth, the water passing off 
through triangular apertures A, at the meeting 
at the ends of the supports tothe iron; greater 
security from the effect of frost, by reason 
of the form of construction and a dry grade; 
the spike that secures the iron, secures the dif- 
ferent parts of the timber work ; a ‘dry horse- 
path, which is proposed to be protected by the 
use of a thin coating of sand over the floor— 
this will protect the timber from the effects of 
the sun, and preserve a more uniform mois- 
ture, aiding the preservation of the timber. 

In reference to objections that may be urged 
against proposed improvements, it isnot prac- 
ticable to answer them fully, except by the 
test of experiment. In the construction andj 
use of such a form of road, it is suggested 
that it, may be inconvenient to repair an im- 
perfect embankment, which is remedied by the 
ease which the wood work may be taken up 
and put down again, or by having movable 
plank at every three or five feet, to be drawn 
out from between the. spike or every other 
plank moveable, if screwed six inches in width. 

The wear of the plank and the effect upon 
the horse at a speed of ten miles per hour, are 
proper questions of inquiry. In answer, the 
wear of the plank : by comparisons made with- 
out protection, as proposed, it is satisfactorily 
ascertained that the wear will be léss than the’ 
decay for the amount of horse power required 
on railroads, if locomotive power is not used. 
The effect upon the horse is believed to be 
more; favorable than upon a comp2et gravel 
road in dry weather or frozen earth, ice, or 
stony roads, if not relieved by the sand cover- 


| 


ing. 

Sk quenion may arise, of comparative effect 
upon the decay of the timber. In the common 
form, parts of the work, suchas the tenants of 
the cross timber or.sleepers, are believed to be 
in the most exposed situation they ean he 
placed; when in the proposed form, hy a con- 
bearing upon the grade, the timber 
sy rene in an advanced state of decay. 

‘The simple form of construction removes a 
ominent cause of expense.in the details of 
tanagement of laborers and mechanics 
neeéssary in completing the several parts in 
the.common form of construction : if connect- 
ith the contracts for grading, the sills are 
ito the — as a part of the contract, 

Gays, with one superintendant, Gne 
ie, and ‘six Pf stoma com lete a 
of road, with the materials delivered on the 
tested. by, experiments ‘that have been 
tind-aus. b+ aba bet RBEE sAvsiae 


- tinuous 
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made ; the time required is the time necessary 
Ho drive the spike. 

An adopting the aforesaid principle of trans- 
fecring tha Strength of rail to the sill, and ob- 
taining strengthoof grade by increasing the su- 
perfieral feet of bearing, wiliadmit of many va- 
riations from the above described form, in the 
size, quality, and quantity of timber, in differ- 
ent descriptions of grade, and in the use of 
red cedar, with many other particulars not pro- 
‘posed to be entered upon in this communication. 

‘Khe experiment that has been made in the 
completion of three-fourths of a mile on the 
Buflalo road, have been favorable in the re- 
sults; and in the experiments of loaded cars 
on the track, a favorable effect was noticed by 
reason of the continued bearing and direct con- 
nection with the grade, particularly on a part of 
thegrade that was looseclean sand, which, from 
its confined position, had the apparent effect of 
a stone foundation: the grade receiving all of 
the action of a moving heavy body. 

If these remarks should contribute to useful 
inquiry, and an improvement made in the form 
of construction, adaptéd to the age and circum- 
stances of our country, where capital bears a 
high rate of interest,and the present limited 
business of different sections not warranting 
expensive constructions, would be allthat could 
be expected from these imperfect remarks. 

Exisua Jonnson, Civil Engineer. 

Rochester, Jan. 24, 1834, 





Report of the Committee on the Affairs of the 
Saratoga and Schenectady Railroad. Pre- 
sented 4th December, 183%. 

(Contiaued from page 51.) 

There being no farther occasion for an en- 
gineer of the Road, the services of the person 
heretofore {illing that office have been dispens- 
ed with; a saving of the salary of $1500 per 
annum is thereby effected. It is believed that, 
by establishing a carpenter’s and blacksmith’s 
shop at one of the stations of the line of road, 
and employing a skilful workman in each de- 
partment, by the year, whose duty it shall be 
to attend to all the repairs of the Company’s 
wagons. the laying of timbere on thesRoad, 
shoeing horses, &c., a great saving will result 
to the Company, and facilitate the operations 
of the Road. Heretofore the work has been done 
at different places, and the highest prices uni- 
formly paid. The Committee are strongly im- 
pressed with the necessity of making such an 
arrangement, and thereby securing the advan- 
tages of having at all times the necessary hands 
to conduct the business of the Road. 

The Committee, after having very carefully 
examined into the relative expense and advan- 
tages of steam and horse power, are fully con- 
vineed that the former is to be preferred, both 
as it regards economy and usefulness. 

The engine now owned by the Company was 
constructed by Messrs. George Stephenson & 
Co., of Newcastle, England, and put in opera- 
tion on the Road on the 2d July last. Its per- 
formance has given entire satisfaction. ‘The 
Committee, viewing the importance of procu- 
cing another locomotive engine, and that any 
longer delay would be detrimental to the inte- 
rests of the Company, have already ordered 
one from England, and availed themselves of 
the services of Mr. John Hampson, the Com- 
aw Ap engineer of the locomotive, who em- 

arked: for Liverpool on the ist instant, in or- 
der to examine the various improvements in 
this branch of business: He will suggest tc 
the manulacturers some slight alterations from 
the one already in use ; submitting it, however, 
to ‘the better judgment of Messrs. S.: & Co. to 
adopt such suggestion or not, as they may deem 
expedient. 
he expediency of laying down turn-outs, 
each about 100 feet in length, was a subject to 

which the attention of the Committee was di- 

rected. “From estimates made, it appears that 

a turn-out of 150 feet will cost about $80, as 

the materials are’ pas $ at hand. After a 

cal survey of the wh¢ eine of Road, the 















Committee have come to the conclusion that it 
will be expedient, in addition to those already 
laid, to establish them at the following pointe, 
viz. 

Ist. At a distance of about 3 miles’ south of 
Saratoga Springs. 

2d. ‘I'wo miles south of Ballston Spa. 

3d. At some convenient point between Sehe- 
néctady and what is termed the “ Half-way 
House.” 

Independent of the convenience those would 
afford to cars coming in 0 ite directions, 
they would also be found useful as stations for 
loading and unloading freight cars, either with 
materials for the use of the Road, or merchan- 
dize, wool, &c. to and from the adjacent neigh- 
bo hood. 

Although it is believed that the Company 
are furnished with sufficient horse and steam 
power to extend their freight business to the 
amount of exports and imports already men- 
taoned in another part of the Report, yet as the 
present number of wagons can only conveni- 
ently transport from 10 to 12,000 tons, they 
would suggest the expediency of adding 12 
more; making, in the aggregate, $0 wagons. 
As respects the passenger cars, it is believed 
that the present number will be sufficient, 
making due allowance for the anticipated in- 
crease of travel the next season. 

The business of the Road has yielded, from 
the opening up to this date, as will be seen in 
the Appendix, the gross amount of $42,666 79. 
The expenses in conducting its operations du- 
ring the same period, have amounted to $16,- 
990 92; leaving a net prost of $25,675 89: to 
which is to be added the sum of $811 50 pre- 
mium on the sale of stock made last April, ma- 
king the sum of $26,487 $7. From this amount, 
the sum of $14,250 was paid last September, 
being 5 per cent. on the capital, to stockhold- 
ers, for. the first regular dividend declared in 
August, leaving at this time a clear profit of 
$12,237 37; to which may be added $2,200, a 
moderate estimate for net proceeds for Decem- 
ber and January : there will then be applicable 
for the next semi-annual dividend in February, 
the sum of $14,437 37. 

The Committee, taking into view the in- 
crease of business, and the ample means of the 
Company to carry into effect the arrangements 
recently completed for next season, and also 
the improvements in various branches ot the 
administration of its affairs, together with the 
impulse given to the village of Saratoga, evin- 
ced by the erection of buildings for the farther 
1ccommodation of visiters, are of opinion that 
the gross income to be derived from passen- 
gers may be estimated, for the ensuing year, 
ut $50,000, and the freight at $15,000; from 
whicn deduct, for ordinary expenses, $6,000, 
and $3,000 for repairs, together 19,000, will 
leave the net- proceeds of $46,000. 

In making this calculation, it is confidently 
believed the resources of the Company are not 
exaggerated ; and a general calamity only, by 
which all public incorporations of this nature- 
must suffer, can curtail the receipts: It may. 
be farther remarked, that the past season was 
unpropitious, on account of the coolness, of the- 
summer ;.and the great number of visiters to. 
the Springs is to be attributed mainly to the 
safety, facility, and expedition, afforded by the 
railroads. Dg 

It appears that the number of passengers that 
have travelled over the Road, since the opening. 
of the same to the 30th November, 1833, amount 
to 58,018; but the Committee have not been ~ 
able to ascertain:the proportion that have pe 
ed to and from the several points on the} 
nor have, they: been able. to. distinguish the. 
number that have gone for the ose of ¥i- 
siting the Springs from the businéss travel. _- 












As the Committee have adopted'a system of © 
collection, a checks from one’ point - 
to another, they will be able hereafter to satisfy 
stockholders in this particular. . They..ar 
however, fully convinced that the reee 
the business travel, with the ec 
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Wiating on the summer travel to the 
gs, a fair income for their investment, 
ug blic notices of the permanent ope- 

ns of the Road were only given in the 

North and West late in October last, the in- 
erease of business travel has been great. By 

Peigeapeatire view taken in the Appendix 

F,. the business carried on in Geaclon and 

November last year and this present year, in 

which months there is no pleasure travelling, 

it will be’seen by the returns of October, last 

' year, that. $889 96 were received ; in the month 
of November, $483 44 were received: and that 
in October of the present year $1,574 89 were 
received; and in November, $1,704 25. The 
ptésent month of December promises yet bet- 
ter:tesults; The Committee, therefore, in ad- 

vancing their opinions of the future prospects 
of the Company, have founded their caleula- 
tions upon positive data. ‘This improved state 
of:things may be ascribed, in a great degree, 
to'the ‘recent arrangements, and the regular 
system introduced for conducting the opera- 
tions of the road, and proper publicity having 
been given to such arrangements. 

_ The Committee, after examining the several 
statements exhibited by agents, for construe- 
tioh of the Road, have found that, according 
thereto; it appears that $297,237 have been ex- 
pended ; and that a farther expenditure is re- 

uired of $11,820, making a total of $309,057 ; 

foin which is to be deduced $6,541 27, for 
Le soa Company have on hand, at present 
useless, and which has been already paid for ; 
leaying the sum ot $17,515 73 more than the 
resent capital, 
wNo part of this amount, which, in the opinion 
ot your Committee, is required to place the 
Company in the attitude of carrying the gene- 
ral-operations of the Road on the most exten- 
sive scale, and in the most successful manner, 
will-be wanted until the ensuing spring and 
summer. ‘To proyide for this sum, whenever 
it. hecomes necessary, the Committee suggest 
two modes: one, the increase of capital to the 
extent already authorized and provided for by 
the eharter: in this case, the Committee re- 
cemmend to distribute the same among the 
stockholders, in the ratio of the stock they re- 
mt. The other mode is, to resort to a 
temporary loan. The latter mode, with defe- 
rence to the opinion of the Board, is recom- 
mended hy your Committee ; as a loan for this 
small sum could be easily obtained on the most 
favorable terms, payable by instalments out of 
e,abundant means of the Company. 

‘An.conelusion, the Committee would briefly 
remark, that during the progress of their in- 
vestigation, they haye acted under a sense of) 
the: japportance of the duties devolved upon 
them. If they have succeeded .in placing the 
affairs:of the Conivany in their true light, and 
contributed in any degree to secure the inte- 
mateo stockholders, they will feel a rich and 
ample reward. 
«Jet B, Lasaza, F 

Heway: H. Lawrence, dor New York. 
‘Joux Townsenn, of Albany. 
New-York, December 4th, 1823. 


Total amotint of moneys expended in the 
‘ etre “of the road, purchase of lands, 
sopmotive engine, cars, waggons, norses, and 
at ous items of property belonging to 
ie Company, appears by the abstracts furnish- 
0: Seacline to $297,237 00 
_ ‘Phe vamount. of unset- 
tlede:claims against the 
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Paid.) is estimated 
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j xceed . ° $2,000 00 
Cost of an additional 
oti e engine, . »500 00 
additional wag- 
tend the trans- 


8,000 00 


structed. on several points 
of the road, the materials 
being on hand, will not 
cost above -$80 each . 

Two shops for black- 





. $20 00 













































































Il which is respectfully submitted, 
. digaes. Vawvensvacs. 
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of appear to have becti well built, andi ee oe not profits: fr goa Bl a 
te now i god nr ad endo. oe pele et so 00 
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towards the second regular semi- 

»annual dividend, - $14437 37 

‘Note.—By looking at the above dates, it will 
be perceived that the receipts of the Company, 

- for the months of July, August, September, Oc- 
tober, November, and December, 1832, ex- 
ceed the disbursements by $2550 16, and that 
the receipts of the Road for the mouths of Jan- 
uary, February, and March, of this present year, 
fell short of the disbursements for that period, 
by $932 57, so that deducting this last ainount 
from the profits on the 3lst December, 1832. 
those profits are reduced at the end of March, 


1883, to $1617 59, or about half of one per||82 


cent. on the capital ; so that all the profits of the 
Road, with the exception of this $1617 59, have 
been made since Ist April, of the present year, 
1833. 


“THE GENESEE AND ALLEGANY CANAL. 
; {Continued from page 53.) 
To the Honorasle Canal Commissioners of 
the State of New-York. 
GenTLEMEN— 

Agreeubly to a request communicated to me 
by tue Hon. Willan C. Bouck, [ have ex- 
amined three of the canal routes authorized to 
be surveyed by an act of the Jegislature of the 
winter of 13825, to wit: One from Portland, 
Chatauque county, to the head of the Chatau- 
gue lake; one trom Lake Erie to Allegany 
river, through the valley of the Conawango ;) 
one froin Scottsville, by the way of Le Rey, to. 
the upper falls of the Genesee r.ver; and aso: 
a part of the route from Rochester to All: gany 
at Olean, through the valley of Geuesee river. 
Taese I shall take up in the order in which they 
are mentioned. 

1. Route from Portland to the head of Cha- 
tauque lake. I arrived at Portiand on the 20th 
of September. ‘The hagbor here is of cousi- 
derable importance, as it is becoming a princi- 
pal lauding place, uot only for the goods which 
are consumed in its immediate veighboriavod, 
bat also for much of the merchand.ze that is} 
designed to go down the Allegany river. It is! 
situnted on lake Erie, in Cuatauques “county,| 
about sixty miles above Buffalo, and is forined| 
on the west by a bar of sand and gravel, which 
extends into the lake about eighty rods, and 
upon which a pier and store house are already 
erected. From this point, the bar turns at an 
angle of about ninety degrees, and takes an 
easterly direction until it meets the shore, 
leaving & space or entrance of about one hun- 
dred teet in width, ashort distance east of the 
angular point, us is represerted in the subjoin- 
ed. map and plan. 

A p.er of proper height commenced 
open.ag and opposite the one on the west side | 
and extending in an easterly direction along) 
the bar seventy-two rods, thence turning at an| 
angle of about eighty degrees and runuing to| 
the shore, would make # very commod.ous aad| 
cheap hurbor, giving an area of 8.x hundred) 
and 6ixty Square rods of six and a half feet Os) 
water, and an xrea of two thousand seven hun. 
dfed and seventy-two square roils of three and! 
avhalf feet water. After'a eursory examination, 
of the country’between Lake Erie and Chatau-| 
que, I judged the route to be practicable, and| 
commenced taking levels at the barbor, and! 

rocerded to the lust mentioned lake.: The dif.| 
ierence of elevaton between the two is 723.9) 
feat, which is the amount of iockage on this) 
route. The distance between thé two points) 
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at ihis| 


in about ‘en and a quarter miles, tho drst seven): 


and a-halfof which are remarkably favorable ;! 
the.surface or the ground is very smooth and) 
regular, the soil un easy saudy lorm, and the 
qotene and cleamag light,, The remaining 

istance will be a acep and expansive. cut! 
through a ridge, rising in the distan:e.of twenty 


one.chains to fifty-two feet above our level ; {| 





we found no rock in the ravineformed by the 
Little Chatauque, which winds round the foot 
of this ridge, and which within two miles is at 
least two hundred feet below our level. 

This route must be supplied with-water from 
the Chatauque lake, which I think will be ade- 
quate. I gauged its outlet on the 3d of October 
last, daring a-very severe drought, and it then 
furnished 2295 cubice feet of water in a minute. 

Estimate of expenses. 

7} miles at $4000, including con- 
tingencies, P & $30,000 00 

“A miles deep cutting, at $114- 2 


00 


, * ‘ 314,385 
724 feet lockage. (timber locks, ) 
at $75 per foot, « 54,300 


$393,685 00 


Second Route from Lake Erie to Allegany, 


through the Valley of the Conawango. 

I commenced taking levels at the head of the 
first rapid on the Chatauque* outlet, near the 
village of Jamestown, and proceeded down its 
valley to Warren on the Allegany river. This 
outlet is remarkably serpentine, but as the flats 
are wide, the canal will not require to follow its 
windings, but may be carried across from bend 
to bend, as designated on the suvjoined map. 

The distance, as we collected it from maps of 
actual surveys, is about twenty-four miles, and 
the whole descent is one hundred and thirty- 
two feet. We found no obstructions in this 
route, with the exception of about three-fourths 
of a mile of steep banks ; but as these are not 
high or rocky, and the soil an easy luam, we 
did not consider them formidable. 

Aout four and a half miles of this distance, 
from the heads of the first rap.ds, where we 
commenced taking levels, must principally be 
fed by the waters of the ovtlet, taken directly 
\from this point; below which the Cassadaga 
and several other streams come in sufficient 
for a supply. 
| By using wood for locks, the whole expense 
jof constructing a canal down this valley, in- 
‘cluding these and every contingency, will not 
jnuch exceed three thousand five hundred dol- 
ilars per mile, as will be seen by the following 
lest mate : 
| Grubbing and clearing 24 miles, 
iat $400 per mile, 

Excavating 4 feet deep, $2;124 
per niile, - * 

Lockage 132 feet, $75 per foot, 
average cost per mile $412.50, 
Contingencies at $564 per mile, 








$9,600 00 
5U,976 00 


9,900 00 
13,535 00 








$84,012 00 
Qn our return from these examinations, we 


|jcommenced at the mouth of the Conaw. ngo, 


where it comes into the Chatauque outlet, and 
run alevel up to its source, making the sum- 
in.t at this place only six feet higher than the 
Chatauque lake: We had been led to believe 
that we should find a sufficiency of water here 
to supply this level and the locks, as far as 
‘Cattaraugus creek, and also down the Cona- 
\wango as far aS necessary: but in this we 
were disappointed. Y an 

The streams in thie quarter, during the dry 
season of the year, furnish very little water, 
and cannot therefore be depended upon.’ We 
ran a level to the south braneh of the Cattarau- 
gus, with a view of ascertaining the practica. 
bility-of bringing it in as a feeder ; but.it-was 
too jow, and there was no longer any hope of 
finding water on this summit, except by the 
way of Chatauque outlet, whieh I was satisfied 
could be easily effected, by maintaining the level 
xlong the south side of the ridge between Lake 
Erie wud the valley of. the Conawango, “in a 
westerly direction, until it terminated at. the 
point proposed, as delineated on the map. 








thence gradually descending to tue level againy}i 







a. Oe an of one hundred and ninety-nite} 
‘ns, making an average 
six feet. The soil is a clayey loam, and thera 
are no indications of rock even in the bo 

ef deep wells ; and as a further proof of this, 


cutting of twenty. |jactusl 


er wee 

* Citauque I was informed by Mr. William 
Peacoc rf aunt fatiett ' hand Cosaaaly contains ‘by 
vey 16,000 acras, and is 18 miles in . The 








dapth in its middio iii. not. vary from 30 to 100 feet. I 
od its ‘outlet on the 4d ucy of last, during a 
——_ 
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Besides the water which would be here su 
plied for the use of this level and the. lo 
from the summit at the head of the Conaw 
to Cattaraugus creek, (say 470 feet,) we. shall 
be able to command several other con ble 
feeders, amongst which are Cherry and Clear 
creeks ; the one furnishing about four hundred 
and the other about six hundred cubie feet of 
water per minute, even in the driest times. 
The route, so far as I am able to judge from 
actual observation, and from the concurrent in- 
formation of several intelligent persons, I have 
no hesitation in saying is practicable, and a 
considerable part of it favorable. The soil is 
easy, and unencumbered with ruck; there will 
be no deep eutting, and but one considerable 
embankment, which will be at the C 
outlet. : 
We did not run a level so as to ascertain 
where it would be necessary to cross ‘the 
stream, and could not therefore determine as 
to the cost, but presume it would not vary 
much from $15,000, including the culvert. 
The other expenses. may safely be put at 
$4,500. per mile. 
Distance 30 miles; amount of ex... 





pense, . - $135,000 
Embankment and culvert, 4 15,000 
$150,000 


The face of the country from the summit at the 
head of the Conawango to Cattaraugus creek, is con. 
siderably cut up with ravines ; but as they generally 
run parallel with the line which we wish to pursue, 
(especially if the southern summit be adopted, 
which we also examined, and which is probably the 
best of the two,) no very important inconvenience 
will be sustained on account of them, and we shall 
be enabled to choose our ground, in reference to the 
most direct and feasible route. The expense upon 
this part of the line, exclusive of lockage, may very 
properly be compared with that last above mentioned, 
except in relation to the culvert and embankmsat of 
Cassadaga creek. 





Distance 5 miles, at $4,590 per mile, - $22,500 
Lockage, 474 feet, at $75 per foot, - 35,550 
wns $58,050 


I assume 474 feet of lockage at this place, know.. 
ing that the whole amount is 724 feet, and believing, 
from information, that the bed of the creek at Lodi 
is 259 feet above the surface of the lake. As the 
ground will be equally as favorable, or nearly so, and 
materials for the construction of locks as convenient, 
no great difference of expense will grow out of any 
error which may be committed in this calculation, 
The point at which the Cattaraugus* can be. most 
conveniently crossed, I think, is at Lodi: and this 
can best be effected by means of a dam. From this 
point we can easily wind out of its valley, and com. 
mand its waters, which are amply safficient to feed 
towards Buffalo, 

Between the summit at the head of the Conawango 
and Buffalo, I did not deem it expedient to take any 
levels, as we had already ascertained the heights of 
the summits and the amount of lockage. 

In proceeding from Lodi to Buffalo, we pass down 
upon the flats of Cattaraugus creek, which are often 
extensive, and always wide enough for the passage 
of the canal without any extra expense. In the dis. 
tance of about six miles, we, wind completely out ofits 
valley.on to the bank of the lake, which descends 
very gradually, and presents an even, regular sur. 
face. This continues all the way to Buffalo, with the 
exception of two ravines, one formed. by the Ei 

mile creek, the other by Clear créek, which must be 
passed by culverts and embankments with consider. 
able expense. This, however, will not exceed, in my 
opinion, $20,000 at each place. The excaVation 
simply on this portion of the line will not cost‘above | 
$190 per mile; but as there will be more culvetts, 
bridges and embankments, here than on ‘any prece. 
ding portion, I think the expense, exclusive of lock. 
age and the two heavy embankments, may he, esti.» 
mated at $5000 per mile. . oe 
Distance 30 miles, at $5000 per mile, . $150,000 
Two culverts.and embankments, at . 
$20,000 each, * - 40,000. 








Lockage 250 feet, at $75 per foot, .* 18,750 

DamatLod, eS 

By sitios ’ ; jf, 
sapien ae 
of the year will efford not less than 5000 





water in & minute. a a en) sitimnnh iti 
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floods, which indicated the necessity of large and ex- 
pensive culverts. 

After spending several days in this quarter, and 
finding that every step we advanced presented more 
and more difficulties, we resolved to abandon this pro- 
ject so far as related to this part of the route, and to 
go further down the river, hoping to find a place where 
the water could be taken out with less inconvenience. 

The mouth of Cole creek appearing most favorable 
to this place, we commenced here and ran down as 
far as Wiscoy creek, near where it enters into the 
river, having descended about 30 feet. At this place 
we learned from the inhabitants that this stream had 
a perpendicular fall in it of fifty feet, within a mile of 
its mouth, and that it was very rapid all the way to 
its source. 

From these circumstances, and perceiving that it 
arose near the head of Allen’s creek, I concluded that 
the summit must be much higher than we had at first 
supposed. I therefore went directly to it and run a 
level to the river, which decided the question at once, 
by proving that it was tvo high even for our first level, 
and that to bring the river across it, it would be ne- 
cegsary to go as high at least as Angelica, which is 
seven miles above the mouth of Black creek. We 
came at this conclusion by knowing that the descent 
in the river did not vary much from eight feet in a mile. 
We therefore abandoned this route, and proceeded 
to the Canasaraga and Cushequa. 


(T'o be continued.) 





Stocks or Great Brirain.—It is a subject of some 
interest to be acquainted with the different Canal, Rail- 
way, Water-Works, Bridges, Mining, and other Stocks in 
England, and the amount of Dividend paid. We have, there- 
fore, collected the sum from the London Price Currents 
embracing, as we believe, the whole.—[Dai. Adv.[ 







Number Price. cc 
o > 
Shares. First. Present. 6 = 
CANALS. . 
Ashton and Oldham 1,766} 97% 150 6 
Ashby-de la-Zonch 1,482 113 74 4 
Barnsley é 720 160 290 13. 
Brecknock & Abergay 1,005 150 85 - 4 
Birmingham } share . “1% lie 
ing. & Liv. June. 4,000 100 | 
Bolton & Bury 472 250 105 «6 
Bridgewater and Taunton . 600 100 ail 
mer and Blackw. 400 100 102 5 
Coventry 500. 100 «610-32 
Cc 4,545 314 i eS 
2,060? 100 60 2 
Ellesmere & Chester 3,575? 133 80 32 
Forth and Clyde 1,297 400% 500 25 
Grand Junction 11,600 100 241 12 
2,849; 100 23 1 
150 100. | eo 
120,000 100 2. AC 
,096 97 17 ON: 
600 172 290 13% 
749 150 202 10 
6,239 -57t 32ai 1 
25,328 ~ 39% 28: 1 
11694 47} 27 1 
2,879 100 4524 20 
“got 8 
70. 142% 1820... 








jjand also, I believe; ‘Sir Charles Dance, there} 

















ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
eo) Scottsvill by the way of Le All " ARATE Att Number ple ae io aR he ee Nember << * Pesca 
: fy Falls of the Genesee: River. ny siiik catnaad Shares, First. Present. as Cg: ie a er 
to this route, it must be observed that it|| Montgom-ryshire Tee tee. 8G ne | everPoel ae Manchester © 5:00" 100 "e810. ‘Bl4pe 
the same course, passes the same summit,|| Welton Mowbray 250 100 199 9 ie _ 2, Sit : 
nds upon the same streams that the Genesee} M>rsey and Irwell 500 re 720° 40 |!Lo » Bint IDS... 9 a1 
e same § 1 : y - ndon and Birmingham 25,000 5° 134. 
r route does, unti] it unites with the river. And}|Oxford 1,786 100 5 38: || Severn and Wye 3,762 85 16400 ¥ 
this summit and these streams were examined by}|| Peak Forest 2,400 78 71. 3 ||/Stockionand Darling. 1,000 .- 1068 2974 8 
* re last summer, I did not extend my ex- Portsmouth and Arundel 2,520 50 *: *. Warrin . and Newton 548 eres teas o* 
aminations further up than Raymond’s mill dam, a|| ite New ; 2,000 25 +. +» || Wigan Branch (RGIS, FAS ES Ver 
‘little above the mouth of Black creek, in the town- Regent's 21,418 33¢ 17 1386d}} WATER works. 
of Belfast, Allegany county Xochdale 5,669 85 -. 4% ||Birminghara* 4,453 24 253 4, 
py ek this point’ it was proposed by the advocates Sratnarenaa a ba vise at Sie es 4459 100 5 5 
of the route to begin to wind out of the valley of th: || Ditt» Lock Fund 3,600 12% 13. Ge ebehesste ona Salford 646 ey = = 
Genesee river, maintaining the same level along ite}! Staffurds. and Worcesters. 700 140 609 34 BRIDGES AND DOCKS. 
banks, s0 as to use its waters for the canal, and finally|| Shrewsbury 500 = 125 255 11 ||Wat~loo Bridg: ~ 5.000. 100 
to gain such an elevation as to cross over the summ {|| Stourbridge 300145 200 «8 ||/Do. Old Ann. 8£ pan, 5,000 60 23% 19u8d 
at the head of Allen’s creek, thence to run down the Stratford.on Avon 3,647 294 34 1 || Do. New do. 7£ do. 5,000 40 2+ Isdd 
' vall ey of this creek to as cee again, and 80 to the oon eed Pad = . js be. Vo. {Bonds} var. am. Ppa va..am. «. Spe. 
Erie canal at Rochester. Chames and Severn, blk. 1,300 100. %7a3 14 ||©0™™Feial Docks ; L0esish$ 100-67 4 pe. 
I was induced to believe, from a bird’s-eye view 0'|| Do. do. red 1,150 100 33. _1# |/East India "483,750 stock 434 
the country, and also from some rough levels whict || frent and Mersey,+ sh. 2.600 50 660 374 || London 3,114,000 do 5a6 3 Tio. 
had been taken by the inhabitants of Warsaw, that the || [Thames and Medway., 8,149 194 # .. ||St. Katherine 1,352,752 do. dcr x 4 
summit was low, and that if the banks of the river|| Warwick and Birming. 1,000 100 =. 230-s:16_—|| MINES. 
were favorable, we should find no difficulty to coniend [area and oar 980 100 210 12 || West Indi a 1,330,000 co. 94. 5 do. 
with. We accordingly commenced our level, and|| Wine and eae — Peed ro aa ; | ees del Monte 1,000 65 Sided. 
run down about six tiles, but in this distance we found}| Wyrley & Essington "800 (+125 ~—«4d15 él |i Aniclo Mexi ote saa a I poset: 
many obstacles. ‘The bank was extremely broken;|/ Wey. and Arun. 905 =: 110 22 1 |\United Mexican 30,000.40. 118128 
steep, high points of ridges running quite to the river. RAILWAYS. \| Mexican 5739 43 "10 
with wide flats between, receding far back, and so}|Clarence (Durham) 2,000 100 100... || Brazilian 10,00 5 614023 5 
low as to require heavy embankments; and in the}/¥orestof Dean 2,500 50 25 122s || Columbian 8,500 5 Stats. 
rear of these flats we often saw deep ravines, that ap-|| London and Greenwich — 20,000 4 ee V4 Mining Co., Ireland 20,000 5 aa . 
peared to have been worn out of the rock by violen: Leicester & Swannington 1,500 50 571 Penoles (Gold) 12sh . 1,020 12 ee “ 
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[From the Mechanics’ Magazine. | 

Dr. Cuurcn’s Steam Carrtace.—We' 
introduce to the. notice of our readers a' 
view of a carriage in actual operation in| 
England, with the following remarks from! 
the. London Mechanics’ Magazine : | 

In the able article on “ Inland Transport,” 
in the Edinburgh Review, said to have been} 
written by Dr. Lardner, Dr. Church’s car- 
riage is spoken of as one of the likeliest to 
be attended with success, 

In the cases of Gurney, Heaton Brothers, 


is one carriage to carry the engine, and a¥°-| 
ther the passengers. These locomioti~ Me 
chines, in‘short, are drags, merely meant to} 
be used in the same way as Josathan Hall! 
in the infancy of steam navigation. proposed | 
to use steam tugs. Dr. Chtirch, on the con- 
traryy has but one: ‘for both machine- 





ry and passengers. The one represented 


‘in the drawing is built to carry fify Passen- 
gers. The wheels are abow  "* inches 
'broad in the tire and eight et)? diameter. 
| The crank shaft, worked by the cylinders, 
‘is connected by endless ch=tus with the axles 
lof the hind wheels‘ the carriage, and 
each wheel has a sParate axle. The spokes 
of the wheels »€ 80 Constructed as to ope- 
pugs to the whole machine—tha 

is, to giyy and take according to the inequal- 
ities «the road. The boiler consists of @ 
sets of double tubes, one within the other, 
laced in a vertical position around a circu. 
lar fireplace, and communicating with it; 
the heated air passes through these tubes, 
wuich are every where surrounded with wa- 
ter. The tubes are in the form of syphons, 
to counteract the injurious effects of une- 
qual expansion. The draught is produced 
by a fanner worked by the engine, and the 


rate like sp 








~ * 


furnace.is made to consume its own smoke. 


> wor 















In conclusion, I have only to add, that, :i 
there be any thing to boast of in the patron 
‘and. support of a public company, 


such a company, while it iv a considerable 
time since a company was actually formed 
for the purpose of working Dr. Church’s 
carriages, not only on the road between 
London and Birmingham, but between Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, and Liverpool. 

I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

IMPARTIAL. 
Birmingham, Oct, 3, 1833. 


On the Microscope—Method of Constructing, 

Gc. [From Partington’s British Cyclo- 

wedia. 

r The history of this instrument is veiled 
in considerable obscurity, and among the 
moderns the discovery of ihe microscope 
has been claimed. by several individuals. 
The ancients appear to have been acquaint. 
ed with it in one of its forms; for Seneca 
says, “ Letters, though minute and obscure, 
ap larger and clearer through a glass 
bubble filled with water.” In the middle 
ages this knowledge was lost. The inven- 
tion of the modern instrument is attributed by 
the celebrated Dutch mathematician, Huy- 

ens, to a countryman of his, named Dre. 

ll, who constructed them about 1621, or 31 

ears after the invention of the telescope. 
relli attributes it to Jansen, the reputed 
contriver of the telescope ; Viviani to. Gali- 
leo. The first compound microscope, con- 
sisting of two double convex lenses, seems 





to have been made by F. Fontana, a Nea-}} 


politan, who dates his invention from the 
year 1618. . 

The numerous forms of microscopes may 
be included under the heads of single, com. 
pound refracting, and compound reffecting 
microscopes. The theory of the single mi- 

may be thus explained : We all know 

that at a small distance we see more distinct. 
ly than ata large. If we look at two men, 
one 200 feet distant, the other 100 feet, the 
former will appear only one half the height of 
the latter, or the angle which the latter sub- 
tends to the eye of the observer will be twice 
that subtended by the former. Hence we 
must conclude that the nearer we can bring 
an object to the eye the larger it will appear. 
Now if, to render the parts of a minute ob. 
Jt distinguishable, we bring it very near 
the “ze, (suppose within one or two inches,) 
it will b.come very indistinct and confused, 
mM CONnseGinnce of the great divergence of 
the rays of lxht from. the object, and the 
oe er of the Crystalline lens of the eye not 
ing sufficiem 9 coliect the rays whereby 
an image of the ‘hiect may be formed on 


the retina at the prope. distance on thé back 
of the eye. Now, if w. employ a single 


microscope, which consists o: : 
usually made of glass, (thouge any othe: 
transparent substance would have ie same 
power im a greater or less degree,, and 
in a brass setting, and place it »., 
tween the object and the eye, the former be- 
ing-in the focus of the glass, the diverging 
rays from the object will be refracted and 
rendered parallel by the lens, and thus we 
shall obtain a distinct and uexr view of the 
object. The increase of apparent magni- 


|must be assumed as a standard, before we 















innok Wien thbd WIE Ke nasitinnne... This 


latter distance, (the' distance of distinct vi-/of two magnifying lenses’ is 


Dr.||sion of minute objects with the naked eye,)'|magnifying op will be greater in. 






periods of life. Some measure, therefore, 


can express the amplifying power of a lens, 
so as mutually to have the same idea of the 
magnitude of, an object. Some authors adopt 
en inches as the ‘standard of the focus of 
the eye, under ordinary circumstances, and 
its decimal character makes it a convenient 
multiplier or divisor. With this decimal 
standard we can determine the magnifying 
power of lenses of any focal length, or 
formed of any substance (media). Thus, if} 
we have a lens which requires for distinct 
vision the object to be one inch from its cen. 
tre, (in a double convex,) we must divide the 

ten by one, which will give ten as 
the magnifying power. If the lens require 
the object to be 7; of an inch distant, its mag- 
nifying power will be 250. We have called 
the magnifying power in the first instance 
ten, because'the length of the object is in- 
creased ten times ; but, as its breadth is also 
increased ten times, the real magnifying 
— of the lens is ten times ten, or 100. 

he common form of the magnifiers em. 
ployed for microscopes is double convex, 
and they should be made as thin as possible ; 
for the wandering or spreading out of the 
rays proceeding from an object when refract- 
ed.by a lens with spherical surfaces, where- 
by an indistinctness is produced in its image, 
will be decreased as the square of the thick. 
ness of the lens employed, and the loss of 
light in passing through the lens is less in 
proportion as it is thin. 

Within a few years diamonds have been 
formed into lenses in consequence of their 
high refractive power, whereby we can ob- 
tain lenses of any degree of magnifying power 
with comparatively shallow curves; and, as 
the dispersion of color in this substance is 
very low, the lens is nearly achromatic. 
Next to the diamond. the sapphire possesses 
all the powers requisite for the formation of 
perfect magnifiers, and presents less difficul. 
ty in their construction ; hence the expense 
of employing it is considerably less. 

A compound refracting microscope is an 
instrument consisting of two or more convex 
lenses, by one of which an enlarged.image 
of the object is formed, and then by means 
of the other, employed as an eye-glass, a 
magnified representation of the enlarged im- 
age is obtained. The distance at which the 
two lenses of a compound microscope are 
placed from each other must always exceed 
the sum of their focal lengths, in order that 
the image may be formed by the object- 
glass in the anterior focus of the eye-glass. 
Compound microscopes have been construct- 
ed of almost all possible dimensions, from 
a few inches in length to twenty fect; but 
from experience it appears that whenever 
their magnitude is augmented beyond a cer. 
tain point the effect is diminished, though we 
suppose the amplifying power of both mi- 
Proscopes the same. 


¥he solar microseope consists of a com. 
mon Microscope connected with a reflector 
and condenser, the former being used to 
throw the sun's light on the latter, by which 
it is condensed te jlluminate the object placed 
in its focus. This ebject is also in the focus 











tude obtained by the employment of lenses 
is proportioned to the difference of the dis. 








of. the. microscopic lens on the other side of} 
it, which transmits a. magnified image of it t 





la wall or screen; (sometimes a cc nb 


is re-||varies.in different persons, and at different'|tion as the ect-g! 

compared with the distance. of the. wall or 
screen from the object-glass 
principle of the Tucernal scope is thi 
same, except that a lamp is used instead of 
the sun to illuminate the objects; this lamp 
is enclosed in a larcern, to screen the light 
from the observers. ed 
Having thus given a general outline of the 


ment. 


mon use. 





arrangement of the microscope in its: van- 
ous forms it will now be advisable to furnish 
our readers with such graphic and descrip. 
tive particulars as will enable any ingenious 
workman, reading this article, in. conjunction 
with our treatise on Optics, (which will be 
inserted thereafter,) to construct the. instru. 
o render this systematic and in- 
telligible, it may be advisable to commence 
with the most simple form. 


a. 
; 
or a BS 
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at 






distance of the objec 












is lees, The 








A very convenient form of microscope is 
shown in the preceding engraving, where bis 
a circular piece of brass or ivory, in the — 
middle of which is a small hole, one-twen- 
tieth of an inch diameter: in this hole is 
fixed, with a wire, a small lens, whose focal 
distance is cd. At that point is placed a 
pair of pliers, g h, which may be adjusted 
by means of the sliding screw, as in the fi- 
gure, and opened by means of two little studs. 
The object may be viewed with the eye 
placed in the other focus of the lens at a; 
and, according to the focal length. of the 
lens, the object, f, will appear more or less 
magnified, as represented at z J. 
cal length be half or one-fourth of an inch, 
the length, surface, and bulk, of the object 
will be magnified in a similar proportion. 
This small instrument may be put into a case 
for the pocket. 
lengths’ are three-tenths, four-tenths, and 
five-tenths of an inch, are the best for com- 


If the fo. 





Those lenses whose focal - 


Since the nearer the eye can approach to 
an object the larger it appears, it is plain, a 
double and equally convex lens magnifies 
more than a plano-convex lens; because, if 
the sphere or convexity be the same, the 
focal length of the former is but half that of . 
the latter ; and, since the double.convex con. 
sists of two segments of a sphere, the more 
an object is to be magnified, the greater 
must the convexity be, and therefore ‘the 
smaller the sphere ; till at last the utmost. 
degree of magnifying power will require.that 
these segments become hemispheres, and, 
consequently, the lens will be reduced to a 
perfect spherule, or very. small sphere. 

If the radius of the spherule be one-tenth 
of an inch, the eye will have distinct vision 
of an object by means thereof, at ‘the dig, 
tance of 14 ent 






ius, (that is, three 














an inch,) and, as this is but the fortieth 
patt of six inches, the length of an object 
will. be nified. forty times, the surface 
1600 times, and the solidity 64,000 times, by 
such a small sphere. 

If the radius of a spherule be but one- 
twentieth of an ich, then will the eye have 
distinct yision of an object at the distance of 
three-fortieths of an inch, and as this is but 
the eightieth part of six inches, the length 
of objects will appear eighty times greater, 
the surface 6400 times, and the bulk 512,-. 
000 times greater, ‘o the naked eye at six 
inches distance. 

In using these spherule microscopes, the 
objects are to be placed in one focus and the 
eye in the other; and since the focus is so 
exceedingly near the glass, it is impossible 
to. view any but pellucid bodies ; for, if any 
opaque object were to be applied, the eye 
being, as it were, just on the spherule, would 
entirely prevent any light falling on it, and 
it would be too obscure to be viewed. 

To remedy this inconvenience, the focal 
length should be increased and a concave 
mirror substituted for the plate 6. The ob- 
ject, f, being placed in the focus of the mir- 
ror, is illuminated by reflected light, and the 
most opaque insect may thus be seen with 
advantage to the naturalist. If the instru. 
ment thus arranged be directed towards the 
sun, the effect will be very materially im- 
proved; and when this cannot be accom. 
plished, a sheet of white paper should be 
placed beneath the instrument. 

The compound microscope, as made by 
Messrs. Jones, of Holborn, is shown in the 
engraving beneath. The body of the in- 








strument, a, is screwed to the horizontal 
sliding arm, c. At is a circular plate, con- 
taining a series of glasses, varying in their 
magnifying power. The objects to be inag- 
nified are placed in the stage, e, and the pro- 
per focus obtained by moving the rack at fd. 
The lens gis employed to concentrate the 
ight of a lamp, or that of the sun, on the 
object to be examined. The reflector at h 
has two mirrors, the one concave, the other 
flat, The whole instrument is supported by 
the pillar, &; and the triangular stand, / m. 

e great facility with which objects can 
-be represented on paper, or a rough glass, 
in the.camera obscura, and copies drawn 
from them by any person, though unskilled 
in drawing; evidently suggested the applica- 
tion of the microscope to this, instrument. 
The greatest number of experiments that 
appear to have been made with this view, 













cope to the portable camera,.and with much 
efiect.. But these instruments. being found 
to answer only with the assistance of the 
sun, Mr. Adams directed his experiments to 
the construction of an instrument, of more 
extended utility, which could, be equally em- 
ployed.in the day and by night. He accord. 
ingly succeeded so far as to produce, by can- 
dle-light, the images of objects refracted 








four different modes, from a blaze of li 
almost too great for the eye to bear.te 

which is perfectly easy to it; and, by the ad- 
dition of a tin lantern to the apparatus, may 
be thrown on a screen, and exhibited at one. 
view to a large company, as by the solar 
microscope.” 





from a single magnifier, upon one or two 
large convex. lenses (of about five inches,| 
or upwards, in diameter,) at the end of a’ 
pyramidal-shaped box, in a very pleasing! 
manner, so as to give opaque objects, as,well| 
as transparent. ones, the utmost distinctness| 
of representation ; but still the light of a 
candle, or lamp, was found generally insuffi- 
cient to throw the requisite degree of illu. | 
mination on the objects. ‘The invention of, 
the Argand lamp offered a complete remedy 
for this defect, by the intensity and steadi- 
ness of its light. 





The advantages of this eicditdntlyiconi:| 
ceived instrument are numerous and impor-! 
tant. “As the far greater part of the ob-| 
jects which surround us are opaque,” says) 
Mr. Adams, “and very few are sufficiently! 
transparent to be examined by the common 
microscopes, an instrument that could be 
readily applied to the examination of opaque 
objects has always been a desideratum. 
Even in the examination of transparent ob- 
jects, many of the fine and more curious por- 
tions are lost, and drowned, as it were, in| 
the light which must be transmitted through) 
them ; while different parts of the same ob- 
ject appear only as dark lines or spots, be- 
cause they are so opaque as not to permit 
any light to pass through them. These dif-| 
ficulties, as well as many more, are obviated | 
ia the lucernal microscopes, by which opaque} 
objects of various sizes may be seen with) 








rendered thore brilliant, without changing in| 


concave and convex parts retain also their 


configuration of the more tender parts are! 


first as opaque, and afterwards (if the tex-) 
ture will admit of it) as transparent. ‘The! 
lucernal microscope does not in the least fa-' 
tigue the eye ; the object appears like na- 
ture itself, giving ease to the sight and plea-' 
sure to the mind: there is also, in the use of 
this instrument, no occasion to shut the eye. 
which is not directed to the object. A fur- 
ther advantage peculiar to this microscope! 
is that by it the outlines of every object may, 
be taken, even by those who are not accus-! 
tomed to draw ; while those who can draw) 
well will receive great assistance, and exe-| 
cute their work with more accuracy, and in. 
less time, than they would otherwise have, 
been able to have performed it. Transpa-| 
rent objects as well as opaque may be co-! 
pied in the same manner. ‘The instrument, 
may be used at any time of the day, but the 
best effect is by night; in which respect it! 
has a superiority over the solar microscope, 
as that instrument can be used only when! 
the sun shines. 








were by Mr. Martin and Mr. Adams, the for: 
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«“ arent objects may be examined 





In the above engraving we give a view of 
this instrument, mounted to examine opaque 
objects. bis a large mahogany pyramidal 
box, which forms the body of the micros. 
cope; it is supported firmly on the brass 
pillar, n, by means of the socket, m, and the 
curved piece, ¢. a is a guide forthe eye, 
in order to direct it in the axis of the lenses ; 
it consists of two brass tubes, /, one sliding 
within the other, and a vertical flat piece, at 
the top of which is the holé for the eye. The 
inner tube may be pulled out, or pushed in, to 
adjust it to the focus of the glasses. The 
vertical piece may be raised or depressed, 
that the hole through which the object is to 
be viewed may coincide with the centre of 
the field of view; it is moved by a milled 
screw, which could not be shown in this — 
figure. At / is a déve-tailed piece of brass, — 
made to receive the dove-tail at the end of 


ease and distinctness, the beautiful colors||the tubes, by which it is attached to the 
with which most of them are adorned are||wooden box. 


The tubes may be removed 
from this box occasionally, for the conve- 


the least the real tint of the color, and the|inience of packing it up in a less compass. 


At the small end of the cone is placed a 


proper form. “The facility with which all||tube, which carries‘ the magnifiers, one of | 
opaque objects are applied to this instrument||which is represented at c; the tube may be 
is another considerable advantage, and al-|iunscrewed occasionally from the wooden 
most peculiar to itself: as the texture and'lbody. Beneath the cone-is placed a long 


square bar, which passes through and carries ‘ 


often hurt by previous preparation, every |the stage or frame that holds the objects; 
object may be examined by this iustrument||this bar may be moved backward or forward, 


in order to adjust it to the focus, by. means 
of the pinion, k.. A handle furnished with — 
a universal joint, for more conveniently turn 
ing the pinion, is shown at o. “When the 
handle is removed a nut may be used in its 
stead. The stage, h, for opaque objects, 
fits upon the bar by means of a socket, and 
is brought nearer to or removed further 
from the magnifying lens by turning the pi- 
nion, k; the objects are placed in the front 
side of the stage. ‘The two upper pieces of 
brass,:r, are moveable; they-are fixed to a 
plate, which is acted on bya spiral spring, that 
presses them down, and confines the slider 
with the objects: this plate, and the two up- 
per pieces of brass, are’ lifted up by the 
small nut, d, Pay j 

At the lowér part of the stage there is a 
semi-circular lump of glass, g, whieh is de- 
signed to receive the hght from the lamp, 
and to colleet and throw it on the eoneave 
mirror, f, whenee’it is reflected on the ob- 
ject. The upper part of the opaque’ 
takes - out, ? 








with the lucernal microscope :in thie or 
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‘the Animal Frame. [From the Library 
‘of Useful Knowledge. ] 
(Continued from page 57.7 
‘Did the reader ever notice how the walls 
of a house are assisted when thin and over- 
burdened with a roof? 


The wall plate is a portion of timber built 
into the wall, to which a transverse or tie- 
beam is attached by carpentry. This cog- 
ging, as it is termed, keeps the wall in the 
perpendicular, and prevents any lateral pres- 
sure of the roof.t We sometimes see a 
more clumsy contrivance, a clasp, or a round 
plate of iron, upon the side of a wall; this 
has a screw going into the ends of a cross- 
beam, and by embracing a large portion of 
the brick-work, it holds the wall from shift. 
ing at this point. Or take the instance of a 
roof supported on inclined rafters, A B: 


. Fig. 2. 
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Were they thus, without further security, 
placed upon the walls, the weight would 
tend to spur or press out the walls, which 
must be strong and heavy, to support the 
reof; therefore the skeleton of the reof is 
made into a truss, (for so the whole joined 
carpentry is called.) The upper cross-beam, 
marked by the dotted lines C, is a collar- 
beam, connecting the rafters of the roof, and 
stiffening them, and making the weight bear 
perpendicularly upon the walls. When the 
transverse beam joins the extremities of the 
rafters, as indicated by the lower outline, D, 
it is called a tie-beam, and is more powerful 
still in preventing the rafters from pushing 
out the walls. 


Now, when a man bears a burden upon 
his head, the pressure, or horizontal push, 
comes upon the lower part of the parietal 
bones, and if they had not a tie-beam, they 
would in fact be spurred out, and the bones 
of the head be crushed down. But ihe tem. 
poral bone, D, and still more, the sphenoid 
bone, E, by running across the base of the 
skull, and having their edges lapping over 
the lower part of the great walls, or the pa- 
rietal bones, lock in the walls as if they had 
‘ron plates, and answer the purpose of the 
tie-beam in the roof, or the iron plate in the 
walls. But the connection is at the same 
time so secure, that these bones act equally 













as a straining piece, that is, as a piece of 


timber, preventing the tendency of the sides 
of the skull to each other. 


_ It may be said, thet the skull is not so much 
like the wall of a house as like the arch of 
a bridge : let us then consider it in this light. 


Fig. 3. 





We have here the two parietal bones, se- 
perated and resting against each other, 


in| 
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||we see a mass of masonry erected on the 








is the wooden frame for supporting a stone 
arch while building, there are some princi- 
ples that are applicable to the head. 

We see that the arch formed by the two 
parietal bones is not a perfect semi-circle ; 
there is a projection at the centre of each 
bone: the bone is more convex, and thicker 
at this part. 

The cause assigned for this is, that it is 
the point from which ossification begins, and 
where it is, therefore, most perfect. But 
this is to admit a dangerous principle, that 
the forms of the bones are matter of chance ; 
and thence we are left without a motive for 
study, and make no endeavor to comprehend 
the uses of parts. We find that all the parts 
which are most exposed to injury are thus 
strengthened: the centre of the forehead, 
and the projecting point of the skull behind, 
and the lateral centres of the parietal and 
frontal bones. The parts of the head which 
would strike upon the ground when a man 
falls are the strongest, and the projecting 
arch of the parietal bone is a protection to 
the weaker temporal bone. 

If we compare the skull to the centering, 
where a bridge is to be built over a navigable 
river, and consequently where the space 
must be free in the middle, we find that the 
scientific workmen are careful, by a trans- 
verse beam, to protect the points where the 
principal thrust will be made in carrying up 
the masonry. This beam does not act as a 
























pressure of the arch. If this be omitted ir 
more modern buildings, it is supplied by a 
finer art, which gives security to the mason- 
ry of the pier, (to borrow the terms of ana- 
tomy,) by its internal structure. 

In what is termed Gothic architecture, we 
see a flying buttress springing from the outer 
wall, carried over the roof of the aisle, and 
abutting against the wall of the upper part, 
or clere-story. From the upright part of — 
this masonry, a pinnacle is raised, which at 
first appears to be a mere ornament, but 
which is necessary, by its perpendicular 
weight, to counteract the horizontal thrust 
of the arch. 
LS 

AGRICULTURE, &c. 








Dritt Macuine—Imporrant Improve- 
MeNT.—Last year Mr. John Geddes, farmer 
and joiner, Cargen bridge, who some time " 
lago received, from the Highland Society of 
‘Scotland, a handsome premium for the best 
‘turnip drill-macbine now in use, invented an 
apparatus for sowing and harrowing, which 
weighs 50 lbs., may be purchased for the 
same number of shillings, and is so exceed. 
ingly handy that it can be attached in five 
minutes to a common plough, and set in mo.- 
tion to the astonishment of the sheeted 
seedsman, and his friend the harrower, who 
foresee in this invention their occupation 
gone, with the exception of oats, and that 
too in the course of a few years. In the first 











tie-beam, but asa straining-piece, preventing 
the arch from being crushed in at this point. 

The necessity of strengthening certain 
points is well exhibited in the carpentry os 


Fig. 4. 





roofs. In this figure it is clear that the 
points A A will receive the pressure of the 
roof, and if the joining of the puncheons* 
and rafters be not secure, it will sink down 
in the form of the dotted line. The work- 
men would apply braces at these angles to 
strengthen them. 

In. the arch, and at the corresponding 
points of the parietal bones, the object is at- 
tained by strengthening these points by in- 
crease of their convexity and thickness ; 
and where the workman would support the 
angles by braces, there are ridges of bone 
in the calvaria,* or roof of the skull. 

If a stone arch fall it must give way in 
two places at the same time; the centre 
cannot sink unless that part of the arch 
which springs from the pier yields ; and in 
all arches, trom the imperfect Roman arch 
to that built upon modern principles, the aim 
of the architect is to give security to this 
point. 

In the Roman bridges still entire, the arch 
rses high, with little inclination at the lower 
part ; and ia bridges of a more modern date, 


pier, sometimes assuming the form of orna- 
ment, sometimes of a tower or gateway, bui 
obviously intended at the same time, by the 
perpendicular load, to resist the horizontal 








* The puncheons are the upright lateral pieces ; the raft. 
ers are the timbers which lie oblique, and join the punch- 


instance, our friend drilled a field of barley, 
| at the rate, not of 5, but 14 bushels of seed 
|per acre, and reared, notwithstanding, a full 
jand fair average crop, and the calculation 
jis that 12 shillings per acre for wheat and 
10 shillings for barley may be saved on all 
the arable land in the country, placed under 
these descriptions of crop. Something, too, 
is gained in appearance: a succession of 
rows beautifully straight has a pleasing ef- 
fect, and the opinion gains ground, that 
wheat thus raised will be easier reaped, and 
less liable to be lodged during wet weather. 
It is difficult to describe machinery in the 
absence of cuts; and all we say is, that the 
weight of the plough, by pressing on a wheel 
connected with the seed chest, causes it to 
revolve, and opers the valves with the great- 
est regularity. A small coulter ruts the soil 
to the proper width and depth, and no more ; 
and two iron teeth, like the teeth of har. 
rows, cover up the tiny drill, and complete 
the operation. From the position of the 
'|seed-box, nothing is trodden under foot: by 
reason of the wheel below the plough, the 
task of the horses is not harder than in or- 
dinary cases, and a man, or even a Jad, can 
plough, sow, and harrow, at the rate of one 
acre per day, or more. From the great 
breadth of oats planted, and the necessity 
which exists of breaking the stubborn glebe . 
during winter, broadcasting this description _ 
of crop must still remain the favorite mode 
of husbandry; while, on the other hand, © 
wheat and barley, from the success of the 
experiments already made, must, ere long, 
be drilled almost universally. By modify- 
ing the seed-chest and substituting one for 
another, according to the nature of the ope- 
ration, potatoes may be planted, anid beans - 
and peas sown on the same principle. By 
means of an index, the quantity of seed re- 
quired to be sown -is regulated with mathe- 
matical accuracy, and can be increased or — 
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eons at A A. 


diminished according to cireumstances.— 
[Dumfries Courier.] od ee Sah 
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“°°, F¥om the New: York Farmer.) TW 
Suggestions relative to Farmers’ Work for Fe- 
bruary... By the Eprror. 


Those of our subscribers who have the vol- 
ume for 1833, will find an article on this sub- 
ject’at page 40. Its perusal may produce 
some good effect on the mind. 


Taxine an Account or Stocx.—During 
the last month a great number of the mer- 
chants in this city have been busy taking an 
account of their goods, debts andcredits. By 
this practice they are enabled ‘to ascertain 
whither they have made a profit or a loss. 
Let the result be as it may, the information is 
of much service in regulating their future 
course. Those farmers who have neglected 
to follow the example of the merchants should 
immediately set about it. The effect of taking 
an. account of stock, and of keeping regular 
books, is very beneficial, causing the farmer 
to be more economical, more discriminating, 
more industrious, and more rational in his en- 
joyments. 


Manvure.—Those who are in favor of fer- 
mented manure, and those who have greater 
facilities for carting into the fields in winter, 
should embrace favorable opportunities to 
cart it out from the yard, and deposite it m 
regularly formed heaps, where its juices will 
not wash away. In this state « will gradually 
ferment, and by the time it is wanted for use 
will be in a good condition. Manure should 
be collected into large heaps in the yard, and 
every kind of litter, ashes, pomice, &c. should 
be collected and deposited in alternate layers 
withthe manure. If it is stirredo nce or twice 
and more litter added, it will be in a fine con- 
dition for use in the spring. ‘Those who adopt 
this practice will find themselves paid in vari- 
ous ways. [See N. Y. Farmer, vol. 6, pages 
327, 360.] 

Cur Hay anp Srraw.—The advantages 
in using cut hay for horses, as well as cows 
and oxen, are the saving of one-third of the 
expense, and improving ‘the condition of the 
stock, particularly those in years. [See N. 
Y. Farmer, vol. 7, pages 6, 11.] 






Sueer anp Lamrs.—But comparatively 
few farmers may be said to be very success- 
ful -in sheep husbandry. There must be a 
cause fur this, and every farmer, from publie 
and private considerations, should make both 
observation and experiment. The inquiry 
should be made, are they less liable to diseases 
in summer than in winter and spring? At 
which season do they obtain food most adapt- 
ed to their natures? » In the season of vegeta- 
tion they are fond of short, sweet pasture. . In 
winter they generally get long dry hay,. and 
often nothing else. This is sufficient to derange 
thesystem—to make the demands on the sali- 
valand digestive powers too great. It would 
seem, therefore, that cut hay, mixed with a 
little bran, and occasionally salted a little, 
would be amore natural food. This, together 
with afew turnips, or other succulent food, 
would undoubtedly tend to invigorate them, 
and enable them to bring forth and sustain a 
more healthy progeny. “Good covering, dry, 
warm, and spacious yards, are important. 
Some kind of condiment, too, is probably 
servi¢eable. [See present number, page 56. ] 


Gows.—Exposed to cold storms, when we 
have not an opportunity -to stir sufficient to 
animal no the human frame suf- 

| undergoes so great a derange- 
plore, if not.soon relieved. 






| Rye of seven acres, which he worked in the 








‘When cows are confined! ina 2 yard where my] it isa 


do not stir about as they would in a state 
nature, they must certainly become greatly 
chilled, and consequently their appetites and 
digestive functions must suffer more or less. 
It seems unnatural that cows thus treated 
would bring forth healthy, vigorous calves. 
We are too apt to think that warm houses, 
thick clothing, and downy beds, were made for 
man, but the bleak heavens and the pelting 
storms for our domestic animals. 





Frequent PLovenines.— When green crops 
or manure are turned under, it is evident that 
they should remain to ferment. Jf, however, 
the manure is fermented, it cannot be com- 
mingled too much. In an address before the 
South Carolina Agricultural Society, by Daniel 
K. Whitaker, we find reference to Mr. Tulis 
system. 


A farmer, in that State, planted a field of 


following manner. He ploughed one acre of 
the land; this he re-ploughed and ploughed 
another acre. He then ploughed the two acres 
already ploughed and ploughed a third acre, 
and proceeded in this manner, ploughing con- 
tinually the land already ploughed, and adding 
an acre at each successive ploughing, till the 
whole field was completely ploughed. When 
this was done, the first acre had received seven 
ploughings, the second six, the third five, the 
fourth four, the fifth three, the sixth two, and 
the seventh one ploughing. He then cast in 
the grain, and harrowed it in, im the manner 
usually practised in the Eastern States. The 
result, as communicated to the Agricultural 
Society, was, that the product of grain harvest- 
ed from each respective acre, was in exact pro- 
portion to the number of ploughings each acre 
had received; that which had received seven 
ploughings producing the most abundant crop, 
that, which had received six ploughings, the 
next most abundant crop, and so on to that 
which had received only one ploughing, which 
produced the least of all. There is no doubt 
that by epee pulverizing and frequently 
stirring the earth, and stirring it deeply, the 
product of a field may be greatly increased. 
But something more than this is necessary for 
him who would reap a succession of crops, in 
perpetuity, from the same land. He must give 
the plant food. He must supply it with a due 
portion of decayed animal or vegetable manure. 
It isa mistake to suppose that there is any 
principle of fertility in the primitive soils what- 
ever, and this was the fatal error that lay at the 
foundation of Mr. Tull’s system. Not all the 
pulverization which could be effected in the 
soil by a nine month’s constant ploughing, 
would enable the planter to gather a crop of 
Cotton. from a tract of barren sand. 





FeRMENTED AND UnrERMENTED MANURES.— 
Practical Agriculturists, (says Mr. Whitaker,) 
who have tried both the new and the old, prefer 
the old method. They find that the-unferment- 
ed application creates too powerful a stimulus 
for healthy action in the plant, induces disease, 
and frequently kills, where it was only intend- 
ed to nourish. 


a 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 








From Havana, by the ship Moro Castle, we have 
papers of the 2lst ult. They furnish nonews. Our 
boatman, however, reports, upon the anthority of a 
passenger, Capt. Trenor, of the United States Army 
that two days before sailing, he was informed by a 
merchant of Havana, that the intelligence bad been: 
received there from Spain, via Lisbon, that Mexico 
had called upon Spain to acknowledge her indepen- 





refuse, and war be the consequence. We see no. 
thing of this in the Diario. — 


Barbadoes papers to Jan. 9th, received by the ¢ Sa- 

vannah Georgian, contain the afinexed nnemnpente. 

which nenersges considerable interest: yo 
_ Insurrection at Martiniqu 

Brivertows, Jan. 6.—By an pope 
ique, private letters have come to hand, which: state, 
that an insurrection had taken place 
rey beta colony, and that in a skirmish ; 

em and the military on the 24th ul: between 
and 60 were killed, “and 180 taken pele w 
arins in their hands. ne 

[The French brig Adele, Capt. Barron, at this po! 
left Martinique on the 29th Dec. Capt. B. it 
us that the above account is much ge ee 
slaves had no agency in the affair. Some free j 
sons of color opposed themselves tothe military; 
before Capt. B. leit, news was received that they-had. 
surrendered.—Eds. J. C. 

Yesterday morning the Rosa, a Spanish schooner ' 
of 75 tons burden, came into this por, a prize to H. 
M. brig Despatch, naving on board 292 African ne- 
groes, consisting of 116 males and 176. females, be- 
tween the ages ot 10 and 18 years. - The 
fell in with her on Christmas day, in lat 4, 30, N.,- 
lon. 39, 16, W., bound, as she stated, to Havana— 
On their arrival here, the captives were in excellent - 
health, and seemed quite cheerful and contented. 
Tne Rosa sailed last evening for Havana, under 
charge of an officer of the Despatch, to abide the de) . 
cision of the mixed commission, when they will pro-* 
babiy be declared free, and apprenticed out te whom-, : 
soever pr>p2ses for them, and the fortunate captors” 
will be allowed £10 sterling per head for each—that 
ia, provided they ever arrive there, which, fromthe” 
leaky condition of the Rosa, on leaving this, is ved dl 
questionable. 


Latest from Africa, and Lander# nage gs 
Bripcetown, Jan. 9.—By Captain Ellis, of aa 

barque Boddingtons, which arrived here i in n distress 
on Sunday-last. 70 days from Fernando Po, we have 
been politely favored with intelligence from the Coast 
of Africa, and with a corroboration of some faete. 
which we had previously been made acquainted witht. 
This vessel left Fernando Po on the 28th of October; 
her cargo consisted principally of palm oil, w 

being put up in casks, some of which have proved to 
be unserviceable, leaked to such an extent as tocre. 
ate alarm for the safety of the vessel, a considerable - 
quantity being pumped out every day. Capt. Ellis, 
accordingly, about three weeks since, found it nes 
}cessary to steer for this island, as the nearest port hé 
could fetch. The cargo, we understand, is being™ 
landed, for the purpose of the packages being fe-. 
paired. We are happy to learn by this gentleman, 
that the health of Mr. Richard lindas since he 
joined the steamer up the Niger, has greatly line 
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ered. The Columbine sailed for Liverpeol, with’ a 
cargo of palm oil, on the same day that the 
tons left, having on board as passen er Mr. 
one of the proprietors concerned in oe 


dition. Mr. Laird has proceeded homé® for the ex. 
press purpose of taking out another cargo. to the in+ 
terior, as the former goods were not adapted to the 
trade of the country. The mate of the Columbine, 
who succeeded to the command: on. the death of 
Captain Mitchell, had met with the like fate, had 
fallen a victim to the pestilence of the climate.— 
While Capt. Ellis was lying in the Cameroons river 
six of the piratical crew belonging to the inte choo. 
ner Panda, which was blown up, a o k 
Agua, saying that they had been wrecked im & 
bound to his river, and claimed his proteetion. 
Chief believing their tale to be true, received tt 
with kindness. 

On the second day, four of them ioltalls to Capt. 
tain Ellis and expressed their wish to get a te 
to Bonny, Calabar, or New Calabar, and asked, if 
could devise any means of getting there. Capt- El- 
lis having no suspicion of them, wrote a note to) the 
sub-superintendent of Fernando Pe, then at Bimbia, 
stating circumstances as they had related them;butthe 
superintendent having been apprised by the 
of His Majesty’s ship Curlew, of the cireumsl 
connected with the capture and the destrueti 
Panda,y-and the escape of the pirates, : 
sailor recegnizing one of them asa 
booter, they were immediately put ini 
which one of them offered to tm King 
against the others. A reward had heen offered for 
the apprehension of the Captain.of the» a in 
























dence, threatening in.case of. refusal, a desiaretiony 


of war against Spain. The inhabitants of Havana, 


consequence of which 4 ees was pegs rr ao, 
other men sent to Sierra Leone 
~y mee: 
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“LITERARY NOTICES. 
og Ne, XML. 
‘(Washtenaw Co., M.T.) Dec. 7.4 
it tan hour with Mr. Risden, 
or of a great partof Michigan, at 
blic house I am now staying, in talk- 
‘the distriét with which he is familiar, 
‘Tehall avail myself of the information thus 
acquired, in filling up hereafter my notes upon 
» country. The conversation turning upon 
Helthfines - Michigan, there "ps not 
on of several residents present, who di 
wa alec i uaeers of ilious fevers, and 
jand ague in every:part of the country ; 
but: they spoke of passing through these dis- 
eases as merely a slight process of acclimating, 
which inthe general health of the country, 
was liardly nis be considered. They asserted 
too;what Ihave before heard stated by more 
‘that one physician in the Territory, that Mi- 
fan is exempt from many of the diseases 
ost, fatal to human life at the East. Con- 
ption, for instance, which a reference to 
the bills of mortality* will show, destroys as 
miany in. New York, take year and year to- 
gether for several in succession, as does the 
fever in New Orleans, is here unknown. 
‘only, [am told, do no cases originate here, 
but tiahy persons from New York are pretend- 
é€d to have been cured of the complaint by 
fontils 40 reside in Michigan. The most un- 
healthy points are in the vicinity of milldams, 
and of marshes, near both of which the settlers 
take particular pains to “locate.” The first 
for the tonvenience of grinding and sawing, 
and near the last for the rich grass they afford 
with only the trouble of mowing. Health, in- 
leed, is the last thing a settler seems to think 
of, .by the way in which he chooses a site for 
nga In a country so abounding with 
¢s and streams of the purest water, and 
filled with fish, that you may passa dozen in a 
ride of as many miles, you but seldom tind a 
house on their banks; while the purchaser of 
@ new’ possession neglects alike the tempting 
king oak opening, and erects his dwelling 
in the thick forest, provided only a road or trail 
asses within three feet of his door. A trail, 
y the way, I must tell you, is an Indian foot- 
path, that has been travelled perhaps for ccn- 
turies, and bears here the same relation to an 
ordinary road, that a turnpike does to a Rail 
road in your State, He chooses, in short, the 
most fertile spot on his acres, in order to have 
a garden immediately around his house, which 
he places plump upon the road, in order to 
have it*“more sociable-like, and see folks 
ssing.” His garden grows from almost 
nothite . The first year the hog pen and cow 
yard occupy the place designed for its com- 
mencemeat. They are moved further from 
the house the second year, and a few cabbages 
rthe place which they have enriched by 
their temporary situation upon it. They move 
ain on the second year, and the garden, 
| €an now boast of a few currant bushes 
‘@ peach tree, expands over the place they 
have ceased to occupy. And now our setder 
having built a fine barn, and “ got things snug 
about him,” begins to like the look of the 
woods again, which he has so industriously 
a every spot that can be seen from 
his door. He shoulders his pick axe, he goes 
ont into the woods, and selecting two of the 
seals maple saplings he can find, the 
are at once disinterred, their heads chopped o 
to make these tall awkward things look civil- 
ized, and the pair of poles thrust info the 
ground within two feet of his door, are white- 
ashed and called trees. 


Dexter, Washtenaw Co.. Dec. 12. 
L have been here two or three days; but so occu. 
riding about looking at the country, that I 























in 
not till now attempted to finish this letter. Far|jraising all his eon twice, at the same time come 
to 


different is. the appearance of the cottages here from 
those described above, as the commen residence o 


[oak openings ; and as the country is now undulating, 








a. They build altogether in the 
I have‘seen some cabins very prettily situated in 
clumps of vaks, a gun shot from the rvad, with fields 
of young wnask extending in every direction around 
them. The soil, when first turned up, is a kind of 
yellow gravel, very unpromising in its appearance { 
but it rapidly undérgues a chemical change, becom- 
ing almost black in fields of two: years cultivation, 
and improving every season without the aid of a 
particle of manure, I have now got among. the 
rolling land, in a region full ef lakes and oak open- 
ings, of which hitherto I had only a taste. I need 
hardly say how much more grateful such a-country 
is to my eye, than the level thickly timbered. lands 
about Detreit and Monroe. 

T came hither by way of the pretty village of Anne 
Arbour, which contains, 1 should think, seven or 
eight hundred inhabitants, many of whom, I am told, 
are very respectable English immigrants. I. stopped 
at a farm house, about tive miles from here, to dine. 
A white-headed hoy of six or seven years. old, ‘was 
turning a grindstone betore the door, while a couple 
of Indians sharpened their knives. Near them a 
miserable poney, with his wooden saddie covered 
with a freshly flayed deer, and a brindle wiry-haired 
dog, with the head of a wolf and the crest of a boar, 
skulked around. the slaughtered game, and snarled 
in its protection, when, after dismounting, I ap. 
proached it. His swarthy masters and myself en. 
tered the house together. Tenepe keer chemowko- 
mow ? (** Where iz the white man 2”) said the oldest 
of the two toa very pretty Connecticut girl, who! 
had recently follewed her husband out to this coun. | 
try. She replied by pointing to him, working at a} 
distance in a field, and the InJians sat down patiently | 
till. the farmer entered. ‘The venison was then laid! 
on.a table, and a bargaining scene commenced, | 
which. lasted full balf an hour. | Cau-nee-shiu cho. | 
mocomon. ‘* No good, white man,” said: one of the! 
red barterers, turning to me, as the white trader of. 
fered him what he thought too little for a whole deer. | 
The bargain was struck, however, before a bystander 
could interpret the appeal for me. The skin still! 
remained with the Indian, and I was not a little sur.: 
prized to see produced trom it a variety of articles! 
of Indian produce, among which were large cakes | 
of deer’s tallow, about the size of an ordinary cheese. 
These were all traded away in succession, and a 
small cask produced by the Indian, was. filled) 
with whiskey on the spot ; and the eldest mounting | 
the poney, they both shook me by the hand, and soon| 
disappeared with their poisonous burden, behind. a} 
turning of the road. They were of the Ottawa tribe, 
well-made men, though slightly built, and with aqui-; 
lime noses and fine shaped heads, and each whea I' 
saw them, had the freest and most graceful step I| 
ever saw, whether on the sod or in the ball-room. | 
How complete was the metamorphosis when I over. | 
took them half an hour afterward in the: woods!) 
The eldest, who could not have been more than five-| 
and-thirty, was barely sober enough to guide his' 
horse, and sitting with both arms around the barrel; 
of whiskey on the pommel before him, he reminded | 
me of an engraving of Bacchus in a very vulgar and | 
not very witty book, called Homer Travestie. The! 
Indian gravity which had before been preserved | 
amid all the nervousness incident to a trading ope-| 
ration had now thoroughly deserted him, and toddling' 
from side to side, he muttered a sort of recitative,| 
which combined all the excellencies of the singing | 
and spouting of a civilized toper. His companion, | 
a youth of but seventeen, seemed perfeetly sober, | 
and stopping only occasionally to pick up the whip! 
of the fumbling rider, he stepped so lightly by his| 
horse’s side, that the leaves scarcely rustied be-! 
neath his moccasin. I was somewhat pained, of| 
eourse, at the exhibition, though I confess I was 
not a little diverted, while riding along for miles 
in the silent woods, with sach grotesque company. 
The pedestrian continued as reserved and respect- 
ful as ever, but my fellow cavalier, after talking: 
a quantity.of gibberish tome, which was of course 
perfectly unintelligible, seemed to be at last quite 
angry because I could not understand him ; then, af. 
ter again becoming pacified, he found a new source 
of vehemence in. urging me to * schwap pasische 

n,” (trade my gun, to which he took a great fancy) 
or his ** papooshe pascocachee,” as he called a colt 
that followed the forlorn poney on which he rede. I 
could not help blaming myself, however, for having 
been so jong diverted with the frailtres of this hos-; 
pitable Silenus, when at parting about nightfall where, 
he struck into the forest, he gaye me an invitation to 
his wigwam, 20 miles off, signifying the distance by 








words hoheo marchec neen wigwam, (come: 
my wigwem:) How strangely are we constituted 















th shonld derive musement in needa team 
an oxi on which in a city would any’ 
and disgust. I have néver* seen ‘a half-intoxica: 
ted Indian before without the deepest feelings of'com- 
miseration. As for the alleged. crime of selling Indians 
whiskey, itis impossible to‘prevent it.’ The love ot 
spirituots liquors is-a natural:éravitig of waited map, 
which is irrepressible, and as such I have heard the 
most humane and intelligent persons speak of it—peo- 
ple who have passed their lives among the, Indians, 
and have-done their best to snatch them from thie per-. 
dition, The haughtiest Chief will travel a hundre: 
miles for a-piut of whiskey; and get drunk the: ‘to’ 
ment he receives it, wheresoever he may be. ‘Pro: 
videnve seems to have designed that this mysterious 
race should not continue upon the earth, and fate has. 
infused 'a fatal thirst into their bosoms, which ia has: 
tering their doom with fearful celerity. But ‘six 
years ago and the woods around me were alive with 
Indians, now they are only traversed by a fewes 
stragglers asthese. Youmay talk of civilizing them 
—but that too is impossible. You may more easi 
civilize the stupidest African than the most intelli. 
gent Indian—and yet who for a moment-would com. 
pare the erect port and manly tread, the air, the 
blooded.look of the one, with his keen sagacity and 
rare instincts, to the misshapen form,the shuffling gait 
and stupid bearing of the other? Where then lies 


+ 


—the Indian ie not, He will copy the form of. your 
weapons, for he has felt their edge, and he will make 


he conceives it to be an emblem of authority. Rings 
and bracelets he may wear, for they recommend him 
to his own tribe; but the forms and fashions of civi. 
lization he despises. The negro furnishes the best 
raw material for a dandy that can be had: he learns 
at once how to wear his hat and adjust his shirt col. 
lar according to the last mode of the white man. 
The Indian, if a fop, departs even further than usual 
from the costume of a European. He: comes from 
nature’s hands all that she ever intended him to be— 
the wild man of the woods. ‘To the fleetness of the 
deer in traversing the forest, he unites the instinct of 
the hound in finding his way ; and whén you qdd to 
these the mental gift of a certain wild eloquence, 
wholly unimprovable by cultivation, you have nearly 
summed up the intellectual qualifications of the Ame- 
rican savage—the genuine child of nature—the un- 
tamed—the untamable. 

I had a long conversation on this subject yesterday, 
with a middle aged gentleman of high intelligence 
and character, for many years settled in the territo- 
ry, and who has availed himself of unusual opportu.. 
nities of studying Indian life and manners... We had 
been all day in a canoe paddled by ourselves, explo. 
ring a chain of small lakes in this vicinity ; and the 
perfect stillness of the woods around, while floating 
at sunset over the transparent water, induced him to 
remark upon the rapid disappearance of the inhabi- 
tants ; who, but six years since, when he first visited 
this part of Michigan, kept their canoes upon every: 
stream in the country. The. observation suggested” 
the discussion, already alluded to, upon the feasibi- 
lity of civilizing the Indians ; and he told me a varie- 
ty of anecdotes about a young chief with an unpro- 
nounceable name, whom, on various accounts he had 
once thought the fittest subject for social life he had 
ever met with among the aborigines. The conelu- 
sion of his relation was so whimsical and strikingly: 
characteristic, that I will finish this letter. with the de- 
tails precisely as I took them down in my note book 
from the lips of my informant—our canoe, the while, 
being allowed to float as she listed along the placid 
bosom of one of those beautiful lakes into which the 
river Huron expands a few miles from its sources. 

‘* As we came one day to the Indian encampment, 
Ketche-waun-doug-enink caught me by the hand as 
usual, with his shrill exclamation of welcome, aud 
my party proceeded at once to pitch our teut near his, 
befure a blazing fire of logs. After aflurding us what 
assistance he could, the young chief left us; butin~ 
the evening he called in again at our tent, and brought 
hie father and mother, his wife and three sisters with 
him. They all Jooked qaite solemn, and in his man. 
ner, particularly, there was something akogether 
unusual. Young Ketche- waun-doug-enink had been 
quite my friend, always appeared glad to see me, and 
was generally sociable in his way; but now he was 
grave and reserved, almost to severity. My fami- 
liarity with — character wernt ns “ —— 
every thing like surprize at such an ¢xtrao 
dedee of deportment, and we sat thus, J should think, 


for at least halfan hour. At last the young Indian 
gin iy a eg « position full in. 
me aneoch ‘with 





the light of the fire, began a speech aboun : 
“ Listen, wy friend ; Leoe that yeu.qe Wiser than.any. 





the difficulty 2?) The African is an imitative animal 


himself ridiculous by wearing a cocked hat, because’ ' 
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rour white bretheren.” (‘I must. interrupt my 
ory,” sxid my companion, “to remind you that be- 
ievying that my young Indian friend, who was a fine 
leiMinaciatines ediovessvatich, toe. ctyilination, aa 
half a mind,.indeed, to turn white man, I anticipated 
that. some proposition to that effect would be the pur- 
portafhis speech.”} He continued—‘ I am glad to 
see that you love the Indians; that you are not ashamed 
of our mode of life. Let me tell you what I presume 

ire and trouble. The Great Spirit has blessed 


hie children in a peculiar manner. We have no 
care. Weare as Sher-manitou* made us. We have 
not degénerated, but are still his favorites. You ne- 
ver see a wrinkle on the brow of an Indian. Look, 
my. brother, at the forehead of my old father. Itisas 
omer es my own, though sixty winters have whiten- 
edhishead. His days have glided on as undisturbed 
a¢ the smooth stream before you.”—[We were on the 
banke of the Shiawasse, interrupted the narrator.}— 
**De you see, my brother, those pebbles in the bot- 
tom of the clear stream as it throws back the light 
of your fire? It is thus that every thought can be 
seen that dwells in the mind of the Indian. He has 
no. ise—no cause for it—the troubles of the 
white man disturb not the clear stream of his soul. 
Come with us—share with us the gifts of Sher Ma- 
nitoun—think no more of those distant lands of your 
childhood where men live but to harrass each other, 
and gather riches that eat the soul up with care— 
come—here you will build your wigwam—I will 
help you-—you shall have my sister for your wife— 
she ehall weave your mats, and raise your corn, and 
dry your venison, which we will kill together in the 
woods. You have lived long enough a life of wretch- 
edness; come and be happy with us.” 

I was curious to learn how the rest of the family, 
and especially the fair member of it particularly de- 
signated in this singular harangue, behaved while 
her brother was pronouncing it ; and more than all, 
how the object of it himself received the address. 
I will’endeavor to give you the exact replies of my 
' interesting companion, without repeating the various 
questions from me which elicited them. 

“My young friend sat down. Throughout his 
speech, the family observed the utmost silence. The 
lady in question was as indifferent as an Indian could 
be, at least in manner. They all looked at me for 
my opinion—the lady excepted. I will confess that I 
felt embarrassed, tho’ I had but halfa dozen Indians 
for my audience. An answer however was necessary. 
*I thank you, my friend,’ said I, * and needed not this 
new proof of your friendship. Iam sensible Sher 
Manitou has smiled upon you ; that you are his fa- 
vorite children. But we white men have been spoil- 
ed by education; we have been taught to think many 
things necessary that you red men can do well with. 
out; and inferior as ovr mode of life is to yours, it is 
not the least of its evils that it has unfitted us for 
the simple pleasures that Sher-Manitou every day 
gives you. I have friends and a mother far away to 
the rising sun. She does not know the red men, and 
might not be a mother to your sister. Your sister, 
if should take her to the rising san with me, would 
pine for her green woods and wigwam by the Shia- 
wassee. She will doubtless be happier as she is. 
She will take for her husband some red man like 
yourself, who will love her, and prize the blessings 
which Sher Manitou yields you. I again thank you, 
my friend, and your sister. I must, after a few days, 
leave this country; but I shall bear my friends in my 
heart, and in: the crowded city where the white men 
live, I shall often sigh for these green woods, and la- 
ment the absence of my red friends.’” H. 























y know, that the life of the white man is 






Fanaticiem; by the author of the Natural History- 
of Enthusiasm. 1 vol., N. Y.: Jonarnan Leavirr.— 
What a magnificent and yet what a fearful subject is 
presented to an ablo, learned, and philosophical wri- 
ter, inthe single word which constitutes the title of 
this remarkable volume ?. Fanaticism ! ‘what of evil 
has it not accomplished, what of mighty, empassion- 
ed, and irresistible in our nature has it not been the 
means of developing? To write its history, to un- 
derstand and appreciate its motives, to judge its 
deeds, good and evil, with impartiality, and to deduce 
from the wildest excesses of this universal passion— 
universal as having had existence in all time and a- 
mong all peoples, civilized and savage—conclusions 
net wholly diseouraging to, or dishonoring, the im- 
mertal longings of our nature, is the task undertaken 


in this work: The: former book of the author on the} 


be, RE dee oc ee ee : 
2 ShetsManitov, God; Misom-Manitou, she devil. 
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Natural History of Enthusiasm, prepossessed us in|jning to bestride 
favor of this one, and we have been in nowise disap- sentiments might not ae Lon ee 
poiated in our anticipations. A profound, philosopbi-|} | A iTéle: by Eiavese Meee 
al and withal charitable and Christian spirit, per- eee Mg Lirr ris JeupEn— 


vades the whole work. The heart of manis depict-} - : 
ed with a firm and skilful hand; and the atageines| say BYE hi ay em oduee 
which self love interposes to prevent each one from I plify the silent miseries, which bad. eis 
classing himself with those where his character and pression, :end ignorance, entail-en: the: Irish cot 
propensities ehould in truth place him—from seeing} from generation tw generation. It Pakadets de ll 
himself, in short, as others see him—seem to be Rt aatnahidlens both government and ee 
penetrated with a searching eye ; and the workings}| 
of the passions are portrayed with startling fidelity. 
The style is vigorous, rugged, and sometimes oyer- 
strained, yet always forcibly arresting the attention. 
The divisions of the work are somewhat arbitrary ; 
and such as they are, they are designated by odd and 
fantastic titles. On this head, the writer thus ex. 
plains himself :— 


It will be better to sieze upon certain leading va- 
rieties of our subjecs, as marked by broad distinc- 
tions, easily traced in every age, and such as may 
be recognized, whenever they may recur, without 
hazard of mistake. ‘l'hese conspicuous varieties 
may be brought under four designations, of which 
the first will comprehend all instances wherein ma 
lignant religious sentiments turn inward upon the 
unhappy subject of them: to the second class will 
belong that more virulent sort of fanaticism which 
looks abroad for its victims: the third embraces 
the combination of intemperate religious zeal with 
military sentiments, or with netional pride, and the 
love of power ; to the fourth class must be reserved 
all instances of the more intellectual kind, and which 
stand connected with opinion and dogma. Our first 
sort then is Austere; the second Cruel; the third 
Ambitious ; and the fourth Factious. 

Or, for the purpose of fixing a characteristic mark 
upon each of our.classes, as above named, let it be 
permitted us to entitle them as follows—namely, the 
first, The Fanaticism of the Scourae ; or of personal 
infliction : the second, the Fanaticism of the Brann; 
or of immolation and cruelty: the third, the Fanati- 
cism of the Banner, or of ambition and: conquest : 
and the fourth, the Fanaticism of the Symzo1; or of 
creeds, dogmatism, and ecclesiastical virulence. 

After these four divisions each treated at consider- 
able length, follows the conclusion that “ the religion 
of the Bible is not fanatical.” This occupies two 
long sections, one devoted to the Old, the other to the 
New Testament—the whole written in the spirit of a 
pure, pious, and earnest Protestant. : 

It should be added, that this is the republication. of 
an English work ; and we see with satisfaction that 
the cognate topic of Superstitionis next to be touch. 


ed by the same vigorous hand. 
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Yourn Apmonisnep—by {J. Troanton, authoret 
Bereaved Parents consoled. New Yorks.D, Am 
pieton & Co.—A well printed little pocket volume 
this, which in a brief view of the parable of the 
prodigal son, inculcates by modérn instariéds, tm 
much earnest discourse, the certainty that the pathe 
of virtue are the paths of peace. _ 

Litre.u’s Museum or Forten Lirzratona, &¢- 
for January. Philadelphia: E. Lirre: and T. Hou. 
pen.—We have only to speak in praise of this mie 
cellany as embodying always a large proportion of 
well selected and amusing matter. The pi 
number is ornamented witha fine engraving of a 
striking picture of the Deluge. — 


Nortn American Review, No. LXXXIL Bost 
ton: Cuartes Bowen. New York: G. & C.& H. 
Carvit.—The Life of Cowper, which is the 
article in this nwnber, is of itself sufficient to at 
it as an able and attractive one. It is written, 
genuine admiration of the genius of this re ark 

man, and a beautiful syinpathy with the fearful tri 
to which hia fine intelleet and whole mofal | ati 

were subject. The admirers of Cowper. will fe: 

that justtce is here done to his talents, and all gen- 
tleness exercised towards his infirmities. A good 
paper on botany and a capital one on Story’s Con- 
atitutional L2w precede a truly characteristic and 
interesting account of the American Whale Fishery 
—that hardest school of our hardy and adventurous 
seamen. Art. V, on the last moments of eminent 
men, is very pleasant reading—grave as the subject 
is. There is industry and good taste in the collee- 
tion and arrangement of much anecdotiéal fact re- 
specting the conduct of distinguished individuals, at 
the moment of entering upon the fearful passage te 
the grave. We have marked several interesting ex. 
tracts, but with little hope of finding, for the present 
atleast, any room for them in our crowded columna. 
Passing over other articles, we come to the conclu. 





























































Tue Serect Journat or Foreign Lirerature.— 
No. V.—Boston, Cuartes Bowen.—Sound judg- 
ment and discriminating taste continue to character. 
ize the. selections for this excellent periodical.—The 
Life of Pym, from the Westminster—a description 
by Raoul Rochette, translated from the Journal des 
Savants, of the large, and very remarkable mosaic 
found at Pompeii; and an original article, well done, 
on Hamilton’s Men and Manners ia Ainerica; are 
among the most interesting articles of this number. 
The critical notices, too, are instructive and vari- 
ous, while under the head of * Intelligence” a birds- 
eye view is given of the movement of mind through. 
out Europe. To crown all, this Magazine is well 
printed. 

Cicero, composing Vols. VIII, IX, and X, of the 
Classical Family Library, New York, Hanren & 
Brorners.—We are glad, after a long intermission, 
to find that this classical library is going on. It 
could not resume its progress under better auspices 
than those of Rome’s great orator. The first two 
volumes contain the Orations, translated by Prof. 
Duncan The third includes the Offices, translated 
by Cockman; and the Essays on Old Age and||language wellenough to wish that all may haverabun 
Friendship, trausiated by Melmoth. An accurate ||dant patronage. = 7 
‘biographical sketch precedes the work ; and at page|} It has been said, that La Franag Littécaire 
45 of it, is a letter from Brutua, to Cicero, urging up to put down La Revue ‘ The 


towards the close, when a better and higher tone is 
assumed and preserved. 

Tue Treasury or KnowLepes anp Liprary oF 
Rererence, Parts IV, V and VI. New York : Con. 
nex & Cooxe.—This is truly what it purports to be 
—in a small compass a most abundant treasury of 


is a dictionary of quotations—V, Sir Rich’d Phillips's 
Million ef facts, of which, if some few are spoc- 
ryphal, the immense mass are correct—and VI isan 


Perri 

La Revue Francaise, for February; New York; 
Hosxins & SnowbeEn. ae ea 
La France: Lrrrename; No. +: New York. 
Bistotneave Cuorig de Lirenatuse Francaise 5 
Philadelphia; Carey Lea & Carey.—Here we have 
three French periodicals, each aiming to 
nate a knowledge of and taste for French ra 
They are all comparatively cheap; well printe 
and as to their contents well selected. Welike the 












gim to resent the tyranny of Octavius, just begin." believe to:be pretty 
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by the instructions of this well wrought tale. - as 


ding one, on Hamilton’s Men and Manners, which . 
is more bitter than able or well considered, save - 


knowledge, on a vast variety of subjects. Part IV 


American biography, brief but comprehensive, © < .°: 
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irrier Fr is its literary character and ex- 
pin} and this, it was obvious, would be materially 
ished by any publication which, in ‘the more 
enient and durable form of a monthly pamphlet, 
give matter of the same character. Hence, 
e, the literary extracts of the Courrier 
thrown into the same form; and as they are 
t, la France litteraire is published once a 
ght instead of once a month, as la Revue Fran. 
eaise is. It is, too, cheaper than la Revue, because 
the matter which composes it, serves for the two 
publications. In all this we see nothing but the pro- 
per regard, which every one feels, for his own 
interest; nor can it add to or derogate from the 
merit of either publication that it has a rival: on 
the contrary, each thereby will become more zealous 
to excel, and the reading public will be benefitted by 
the competition. : 
. Tue Foreion Quarterty Review; No. XXIV; 
American edition No. IV: Philadelphia, T- W. Us- 
TIck.+A good number—and then how cheap ! three 
dollars per annum for a work that enlists such va. 
rious talent. The article. here upon the Prussian 
System of Education, that upon the History of mo- 
dern Italian freedom, and that upon Animal Magne- 
tiem—in which the really surprising results supposed 
to have been accomplished by this revived charlata. 
nerie, ate most acutely examined-will recommend 
this periodical. 
_Eneoxisu History ADAPTED TO THE USE OF ScHoo.s 
awp Younc Pensons—by the author of American 
Popular Lessons. New York: R. Locxwoop.-— 


This is, with some modifications, omissions and ad-|| 


ditions, a republication—with what skill executed 
we confess we have not had time to examine ; but 
we are willing to take it on trust, from the character 
and services of the lady, who presents it to the 
Aménican public. 





SUMMARY. e 
“The Naval Lyceum is forming a collection of auto- 
graphs of men of revolutionary fame. Among them 
they have obtained the following altogether remarka- 
bis letter addressed by John Hancock to Robert 
Motris: 
oF Cory—‘‘ Ox Puauic Service.” 
: Baltimore, January 24, 1777. 
Sin—The Marine Committee, judging it of the 
utmest consequence that the Frigate Virginia should 
be got to sea as soon as possible, and finding 1t im. 
practicable to procure here the necessary articles for 
the’ship, without which she cannot proceed to sea, 
have determined to send to Philadelphia for them, 
and have sent the bearer, an officer of Capt. Nichol- 
son’s, to expedite the business; and I am now, in 
the namé of the Marine Committee, to request you 
will immediately order such of the articles as are 
mentioned in the enclosed Memorandum, and can 
readily be got in Philadelphia, to be forwarded here 
without loss of time, in such manner as you shall 
judge best. The bearer will afford every aid in his 
power. I should think it would be no disservice in 
taking an Anchor and the Cables from one of the 
Frigates in Philadelphia, as you can with more ease 
ines them there, than we can procure them here; 
and all your Frigates are not in the readiness the 
Virginia is, and indeed she only waits for these arti- 
cles. I submit it to you to conduct as you think best 
for the public service, but with respect to the An. 
chor and Cables, and Rigging, it is of the utmost 
importance they should be sent. ‘I'wo carts put to- 
gether would easily effect this, let the expense be 
ever 80 great; but care should be taken to prevent 
the Cables from chafing, by matting the turns, or 
puttifg canvass round the parts liable to rub against 
the wagon. But I need not give you any hints of 
thiskind. I wish we may have as many of the arti. 
cles as can be got, and I know you will exert your. 
self toeffect this business. 
Tam, in -behalf of the Marine Committee, Sir, 
your most ob’t serv’t, 
a lag Joux Hancock, Chairman. 
~Ronrat Moanis, Esq. | 
‘Member of the Marine Committee. 
_P. SThe enclosed letters to Com. Hopkins. 1 
po eth aa yout perusal ; please to seal and for. 
ward by lst good op’ty. : 


‘|jthe citadel, has fallen an entire prey to the flames. 











ESTER. 
Journal of Commerce— Roches 
, Jan, 26. 

We were visited this morning with a more calami- 
tous fire than has ever before occurred in this vil- 
lage. About 5 o’clock it broke out in the Market, 
and before any effective exertions could be made by 
the firemen, the Market, which was of wood, and 
the block of wooden buildings extending from the 
Market on the west, to the Globe Buildings en the 
east side of the Genessee river, were enveloped in 
flames. From this block, it-entered the Globe Build. 
ings, am immense pile, near 100 feet square, six 
stories high on the west, and four on he east side, 
built of stone, which in less than two hours was 
burnt.to the ground. The loss ‘may be safely esti- 
mated at from 50 to $60,000, a°large part of which 
falls on Messrs. Newell & Stebbins, who owned the 
south half of the Giobe Buildings, in whichthey had 
a DryGoods Store and a Carpet Manifactoiy. They 
had no insurence. The other half of the Biuldings 
was owned by R. B. Post of New York, on which | 
believe there was some irisurance. The other occu- 
pants ef the Globe Buildings;~were Edwa d Roygen, 
Wareroom for Wool and Skins,.loss $3000," Richard 
Van Kleck, Hat Store—property saved. -Williams 
& Merrill, Leather Store—loss $1000, Jennings & 
Keeler, Leather Store—loss $800. Quincey 8 od- 
dard, boot and shee store—and about a dozen others 
occupying rooms for manufacturing purposes. The 
wooder block was of little value comparatively. ; It 
was occupied by J. O’Donoughue, auctioneer ; Charles 
Smith, Reuben Leonard, E. S. Curtis,.and one or two 
other grocers, and E. W. Collins, dry goods: store. 
But asmall part of the property was insured—proba. 
bly, from what I have learnt, not to exceed $10,000. 
The fire originated in a grocery uuder the. market. 


[From the Quebec Gazette, Jan. 24} 
DESTRUCTION OF THE ae OF 8ST. LEWIS BY 
IRE. 






This: building, the residence of the Governors 
General of British North America for the last 150 
years, and so prominent an object in the view of the 
city of Quebec from the harbor, as it surmounts the 
bank of the precipice between the Lower Town and 


The fire broke out yesterday about noon, in a room 
at the south end of the building, in the third story, 
occupicd by Capt. M’Kinnon, A. D.C.; and though 
early discovered, and every means taken to arrest its 
progress, it flew with astonishing rapidity through 
the upper story, and continued to burn downwards, 
in spite of all the exertions of the troops and about 
a. duzen fire engines, until this moment. It now 
presents its hundred openings, all bare chimneys, 
and its svoty and ruined walls—a couple of engines 
still struggling to subdue the flames in the south 
wing. 

It was originally built by the French at a time 
not exactly ascertained, and though somewhat alter- 
ed in form and improved—particularly in Sir J. 
Craig’s alministration, at an expense of about 
£10,000 to the Province—the walis, we believe all 
remain, having successively escaped with trifling 
damage the sieges of 1759 by Wolf, of 1775 by the 
Americans, and the bombardment of Sir William 
Phipps in 1690. {ts site, since the earliest discove- 
ry of the country, had been successively the head 
quarters of the whole French possessions, at one 
time extending over the present British North Ame- 
rican possessions, including Louisiana and the Ter- 
ritories on the Mississippi: and between 1759 and 
the Amerivan Independence in 1778, was the seat 
of the principal command of the whole continent of 
North America. 

It was tenanted, when the fire broke out by lieut. 
gen. Lord Aylmer, governor-in-chief, and Lady Ayl.- 
mer; capt. M’Kinnon, Grenadier Guards, and capt. 
Devie, 24th reg’t., aides-de-camp, and Lieut. 
Paynter, extra aide.de.camp ; with the different do- 
mestics of the establishment. The military secre- 
tary (capt. Airay) occupied apartments in what is 
called the Old Chateau, a building erected by the 
English after the conquest, and chiefly used as dan. 
cing and dining halls. The public documents belong- 
ing tothe Administration were early removed, as was 
the plate, and by much the greater part of the furni- 
ture, but the latter was damaged. His Excellency 
had £3,000 insured on the furniture, (which .is 
purchased from the preceding Governor on every 
change) at the Quebec Office. 

The thermometer on the morning of the fire had 
marked 221 below zero, and, during the whole time 
it lasted continued from 2 to 8° below. zere, witha 








of the engines were soon ftoten up, and the hose, 
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ries of Messrs. *Callum, and uet, and 
by the religious eommunities. The citizens and . 
troops distinguished themselves by their services ;. 
but from the impusibility of reaching the part of the 
building overlooking the precipice, it soon became 
apparent that any successful attempt to arrest the 
progress of the flames was hopeless. . 
It will probably cost £25,000 to £30,000 to erect 
a new building, but the beauty of the situation, and 
the extent of the grounds will afford an opportunity 
of erecting one ot the most ornamental and promi- 
nent public buildings in the city, of which Quebec is 
really Iamentably deficient. The site belongs to the 
Military Government. 

Lord and Lady Aylmer remained for some time 
yesterday with Colonal and Mrs. Craig, where her 
Ladyship, we understand, slept last night. Lord - 
Aylmer is at present at the residence of the Hon. 
Col. Gore, Deputy Quarter Master General to the 
Forces. 

The fire raged with eonsiderable violence-during 
last night, and frequent alarms were given, some 
fear being felt that the houses in Champlain and 
Mountain streets, immediately at the foot of the 
precipice on which the Castle is built, would be set 
on fire by the embers carried over by the wind, or by 
the falling and. blazing timbers, which descended 
down the steep «eclivity on the tops of buildings or_ 
into yards. Fortunately, the snow on the houses pro- 
tected them, and no further accidents have occurred. 
Had the fire taken place in the summer, there must 
have been a great destruction of property in the 
lower town. 


[From the Frederick (Md.) of Saturday, Feb. 1+) 

War on THE CanaL.—The account of the battles 
on the line ofthe Canal, published in another column, 
is said.to be a little exagerated, particularly as to 
the number of persons killed. Since the reception 
of these details, we have learned that a kind of 
guerilla war was carried on until Tuesday last; when 
a treaty of peace was formally entered into and 
signed ; and are gratified to state, that letteas were 
received in town yesterday, stating that the different 
parties had returned to their respective sections, and 
peaceably gone to work. This, we hope will be the 
end of this affair, If however, a disposition is mani. 
fested to disturb the public peace, means will .be at 
hand, promptly to chastise the offenders. For, in 
obedience to the requsition of the governor .of this 
State, the President has ordered two companies ot 
U.S. Troops to the line .of the Canal, with orders 
promptly to suppress all violent proceedings. One 
of the companies trom the Fort of McHenry, under 
the command oi Capt. Mackey, fully equipped, with 
fixed ammunition, magazine, &c. passed through 
this city, via the Rail Road, on Tuesday. They are 
a body of fine looking men, and excited much ad- 
miration. They arrived at Williamsport yesterday, 
and will remain as long as their services are deemed 
necessary. 

Nearly thirty of the riotors were: apprehended in 
the vicinity of Berlin. and lodged in the jail of this 
county on Thursday last. : 





[Cerrespundence of the Journal of ati id a 

Royat Gazerre OrFice, Bermupa, Jan. 3,—The 
derelict vessel mentioned in the last Gazette as 
having been found amorgst the rocks off the West - 
End of these Islands, and towed into El’s Harbor, 
has since been righted, bailed out and discharged of 
her cargo, which consisted of pork, flour, sperm can- 
dies, brandy, and plank, almost the whole of which is 
spoiled. Even the pork is very much damaged. 
The name of the vessel, where from or Were boufid** 
has not been ascertained; for there were no papers 
discovered on board, and the vessel’s stern was wash. 
ed away. But little'douot seems to be entertained 
that she belonged to the United States of America. 
The pork bears the brand, ‘‘ Boston, Oct, 1832,”— 
She must have been many months in the state in. 
which she was found, for het deck was almost des. 
troyed by worms. In her cabin the bones of human 
beings were found, afd some wearing apparel havz * 
ing the names *M. Sever.” and “C, Sever. °* 
The articles taken from her are in safe keeping. 


The Boston papers, referring to a similar account _ 
received there, identify the vessel as the Schooner 
Eliza Ann, which sailed from Boston on 11th De- 
cember, 1832, for Guayama, and had never been 
heard of. She.was owned by Mr. J 











lors piercing wind from wesi to south-west. Many 


and every thing connected with them, could only bel 











that city, and on him the logs falls peculiarlyheavy,. 
having two song on board of her, and Gapt:- BL his 
inephew. ‘The cargo of the Eliza | we -under: 
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sind earespouds with the statement, iad the elo. 
thing undoubtedly bel to Mr. Joshua Seaver, 
formerly an officer in the Boston Custom House, who 
hel in the Eliza Ann, for the benefit of his 
ealth. 


(From the Philadelphia Gazette.) 
ers at Sea.—Extract of a letter from Capt. 
Curtis, of the packet ship John Wells, dated Cape 
Henlopen Roads, Jan. 30, 1834.--“I arrived here 
this morning. I have had one of the hardest passages 
ver made, westerly gales all the passage—I was 
days in the channel. In lat 48 06, lon 27 30, on 
the 22d Dec. boarded the British ship Asia, from 
Quebec, bound to London, water jogged and a com. 
plete wreck. Capt. Stevenson and five of the seamen 
were drowned when the ship capsized, and Capt. 
Humbleton of the army. I took off the Ist and 2d 
officers and 11 seamen, they had been living seven 
days ona few beans. The men lost every thing 
when the ship capsized and are quite destitute.— 
(The Asia cleared at Philadelphia 23d Sept. for Que- 

bec. 

. 8. brig Casket, Delaware Breakwater, Jan. 29. 

Sir—I am sorry to inform you that the brig Aman. 
thea, took fire, while at anchor in this harbor yester-. 
day. Immediatery after discovering the fire I pro- 
ceeded to the big, with all hande frem this brig, 
that could be spared, with buckets—on boarding her, 
found her to be on fire, fore and aft, below decks— 
oa it would be out of the question to put the fire 
out, I proceeded to the pilot boat Wm. Price for 
aseistance, got the pilots Messrs. Edwards and Ful- 
ler, with some of thcir barges, went with me on 
board the brig. Immediately the pilots seeing her 
situation, thought must advisable to slip her cables, 
which was done, and rumher on the beach, when she 
burnt down in a short time. 

Had it not been for the assistance which this 
brig rendered, she would no doubt, have gone 
down, at her anchorage in the harbor. But 
little of any thing has been saved, the most 
saved is some sails and ri ging—she may be 
considered nearly a total loss. The wind is 
par blowing hard from northward, and quite 
Cc 

The brig Benj. Ru uggless, and schr. Harriet; 
also, the piloe boats Wm. Price, and Mary Ann, 
are in this harbor. Respectfully your’s 

Jno. Burton. 


Very Distressing.—-The Ship Brunette, which ar- 
rived at Boston on Saturday, on the 28th ‘Jan., in lat 
51 25, lon 68, fell in with schr. Chancellor Ross, from 
Portland, for "Boston with wood... Took off the Capt. 
and crew, all of whom were badly frozen ; the eldest 
son of the captain died in an hour after being brought 
on board the ship, and Capt. Ross died on Saturday 
morning at 2.0’clock. Two dthers remain badly frost 
bitten, one of whom, the youngest son of Captain 
Ross, it is supposed, cannot recever. The schr. 
sailed from Portland, 2lst and struck ona ledge 
the same night, received much injury, and was dri- 
ven to sea nearly full of water. When the crew 
were taken on board the Brunette, the water was 
three feet deep on the schooner’s cabin floor. 


Melancholy Accident.—On Wednesday morning 
the 15th ult., the steamboat Westchester, while on 
her pa from Bridgeport to Norwalk, and when 

Hn a hor distance of the letter harbor, fell in 
adrift; Captain Brooks immediately de- 
s boat for the purpose of picking it up. on 
reaching which, it was ascertained that a young man 
— st, wounded and nearly lifeless was lying 
in her. as roved to be’ Mr: Charles White, of Nor. 
walk. He hadleft Old Well early in the morning on 

ing excursion, and had with him a double bar- 
relied gun » which it is rege he fired once, and in 
han of of re.loading. the empty barrel, the contents 
of the other were discharged into his right arm near 
the shoulder. When teken on board, he was unable 
to speak ; but after reaching home he articulated a 
few words..,. He died about 4 o’clock in the after. 
noon. Mr. White was an exemplary and worthy 

men, and has leftan affectionate wife to whom 
& had been married but a few months, snd a large 
circle of relatives and fiiends, to mourn his untimely 
end. He was a son of Mr. Samuel White.—[Danbu- 
ry (Ct.) Gazette.} . oe 
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Mr. rben in St. Philip’s pomaclge is 26 feet 
in height, "6 feet in width, and 10 feet indepth. It con- 
tains three distinct rows of keys and_pedals. The 
Great Organ contains ten stops, viz. Open Diapason, 

Stopped Diapason, Principal, Twelfth, Fifteenth, 
Tierce, Sesquialtra of four ranks, Cornet of five 
ranks, Flute, Trumpet. The Choir Organ contains 
five stops, viz. Stopped Diapason, Dulciana, Principal, 
Fiute, Fifteenth. The swell contains seven stops, 
Open Diapason, Dulciana, Violano, Cornet of three 
ranks, Trumpet and Hautboy. 

The Pedals of two stops, Double Open, Diapason 
and Open Diapason. The largest wooden pipe is 17 
feet long and 16, 14 inches wide ; the largest.medal 
pipe is 13 feet long, and 10 inches i in diameter, being 
the largest medal pipe in the United States... Total 
number, 24 stops, 1483 pipes. cost $4000. Compass 
of the keys, from Double G. inthe Bass, to Fin Alt. 
Compass of the Pedals, from double, double C. to 
one octave above. The case of the Organ is of the 
Corinthian Order, to correspond with the architecture 
of the Church, and is of elegant mahogany. 

This Organ is the largest instrument of the kind 
in the Southern States. It combines with its great 
powers, stops of the most dulcet tones, and has been 
pronounced by competent musical men in New York 
and in this city a very superior instrument.—[Charles. 
ton Courier.} 

[From the Albany Argus.] 

Nortn River Banx.—We wiil give below a state. 
ment of the condition of this institution on the 27th 
ult. as contained in a report made tothe Senate on 
Saturday, verified by the oath of the President and 
Cashier, pursuant to a resolution of that body. It 
exhibits the affairs of the bank as being in a sound 
and prosperous condition. 

Cr. 
Real estate, consisting of banking house 

and property in the Eighth Ward, $ 34,106 21 
Bills discounted, —_ - * 903,935 49 

‘* protested (a part of which will be 


recovered, ) “ ‘ ‘ 4,928 78 
Notes of city banks, = - ° 71,680 82 
¢ country . ; P 11,309 51 
Specie, ‘i ~ . . 72,094 34 
Due from city banks, . . ° 74,612 52 
s foreign, - . : 32,917 05 
Platesand paper - t : 2,989 35 
Expense account, : 142 67 


$1,208,015 74 


$500,800 00 
181,514 00 


Capital stock paid in, : - 
Notes in circulation, , : G 


Unpaid dividends, “ 2,535 75 
Profit and loss ‘ * : 42,009 41 
Discount received since lst Jan. inst., 4,031 44 
Due to city banks, : F ? 159,827 68 
“* foreign ° ° ° 13,790 11 
«« insurance companies - ° 7,654 20 
‘« individuals, . ; 297,243 15 


$1,208.715 74 


Florida Steamboat.—The new boat built in Savan-. 
nah by Mr- John Gant, has been some time launched. 
She is intended for the southern trade, and is called 
the Florida. Her engine has arrived in the brig 
Lela from New York, and we understand, will be 
put op with all despatch. 

When she commences running, the line of Steam 
Navigation from Maine to Florida will be complete. 
A line of stages from Jacksonville, on the St. Johns 
River, to St. Marks, a distance of only 140 miles, 
and a steamboat between St. Marks and New Orleans, 
would render it the grand travelling route from New 
Orleans to the warth. Starting from New Orleans 
in a steamboat, and disembarking at St. Marks, 
and. taking @ stage across to Jacksonville, E. F. 
the passenger could there embark on board this 
steamboat, and having arrived’ at Savannah, he 
could take his choice of going’on in one of our fine 
packets, or continuing his route by steam to Charles. 
ton and thence northward. In this way a traveller 
could reach New York from New Orleans, with 
only one hundred and forty miles of land carriage !— 
We understand that such a connection between Jack. 
sonville and St. Marks, is in contemplation. is 


in company with ship Mount Hope for New York; 
and having passed her ashore on the Le a 
drifted on by the current, but supposed she. 

off next day, 





The brig Draco, Bangs, at Baston from Cronstadt, ||i 
|reporte having sailed, November] 2th, from Elsineur, 
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[From the No 

ARRIVAL OF: u. SHIP. . 
United States ship John Adams, P.F. Voor! 
Commander, arrived in Hampton Roads « 
evening last—officers and ciew all well. 
Adams sailed from Gibraltar, Ist Novembe 
rived at Mogadore on the Sth; sailed the 
7th, and hove to oft Madeira for several ho 
10th, and sailed for Teneriffe, where she arrived © 
the b6th; sailed thence on the 20th, and-arri 
Cape Messurado 10th Dec., where they boarded 
American brig Whim ; sailed 14th December 
tinique, and arrived there on the 6th Jan 
boarded brig Saran, 25 days from Bath, ¢Meé.)- 
rived 8th, brigCaroline, 13days from Portland ‘ 
schr. Pilot, ot New York, 15 days from Newbern, 
(N.C.)—Sailed from Martinique Meeaty fi th—2Bt 
in lat. 37, 06, fon. 71 min. 18, spoke Whale ship 
us, bound to New Bedford, and schr. Ocean, nd 
to Boston. 

The John Adame left at Athens, 13th Sept. U. 8. 
ship United States, Captain Nicholson, with Com- 
modore Patterson, and family on board, bound .to 
Constantinople ; and at Port Mahon, Qist et a 
8. ship Constellation, Capt. Read, from 
all well. Spoke off Cape de Gatt, a few days 
ous to lst Nov. U.S. ship Delaware, Capt. 
from Gibraltar bound to port Mahon. 

A French Corvette had arrived at M 
charged with presenting the thanks of its Govern. 
ment, for the hospitality, and kindness of the Colo- 
nial Cruiser towards the officers and crew of a 
French vessel which had been wrecked on the coast 
"The Joke Ad rday moming and 

he John Adams came up yesterday 
anchored off the Naval Hospital, where — 
salute, which was returned from the Aas Yard. 

Passengers in the J. A.—Capt. J. 
late of brig Admittance, of New York, "tad at G 
raltar; Mr. P. S. Fish, of New York, late Captain’s 
sis of Frigate United States, and Mr. Mea $ 

oston. 
List of officers attached to the United States 
d John Adams, 1st Feb. 1834. bok 
Parur F. Voornees, Esq. Mast. Comdt. 
Thomas Pettigrue, 1st Lieutenant. 
Edmund Byrue, 2d do 
Chs. H. McBilair, 3d do 
Neal M. Howeson, 4th do 
G.R. B. Horner, Surgeon. 
Edward T. Dunn, Purser. 
James F. Schenck, Act. Sailing Master. 
J. Vaughan Smith, Asst. Surgeon, 
Midshipmen.—F. V. "Dilberghe, W.S. 
W.L. Henrie, C. Watkins, James Ante 
B. Pegram, N. G. Bay, J. H. North, F. E. Barry, B. 
F, Anderson. 
William Waters, Boatswain. 
David Taggert, Gunner. 
Daniel Bane, Carpenter. 
Madison Wheedon, Sail Maker. 
Frederick Farlie, Captain’s Clerk. 


Arrival ofthe Hon. Mr. Hamm, from Chili-—The 
brig Lady Adams, of Baltimore, anchored in & 
ton Roads on Saturday evening last, in the: 
bly short passage of 70 days from Valparaiso, = 
quimbo, Ameng the passengers.in the L. 
the Hon. John Hamm, Chargé d’Affaires of 
States tu the Repubiic of Chili, who cams upt 
place last evening in the steamboat 
will leave this morning in the steamboat 
‘for Baltimore, via Annapolis. We have been ¢ 
gingly favored with the following extract of a 
trom a passenger on board the Lady Adams; = 

“Mr. Hamm is the bearer of the Treaty of C 
merce and Navigation which he on pects : 
Chilian Government some time ne age; and 
duly ratified by the President and etitinel the Uni 
ed States ; but the time limited for the @xch 
ratifications at Washington having ¢ d,.and ee - 
dry amendments having been proposed’by | he Chi. 
lian Congress, it became necessary, ast TH, toen- 
ter with the Plenipotentiary of § 
planatory convention, and "to have 
matter submitted to thé Chilian C 
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ae ca 5 - - cr 2 es "is 
Philadelphia, Ast Jan., 1834. 

¢Whave the honor to submit a Report on) 

ral trensactions of the Mint during the 


effected within that period, a- 
3,765,710; compristing $973,550 
$, $2,759,000 in silver, $28,169 in 
consisting of 10,307,790 pieces off 
tagles, 193,630 ps, making $968,150 
rMagles 4160"  « 10,400 

lars 5,206,000 * *. 2,603,000 








126,000 “ “ 39,000 
485,000 “ “ 48,500 
1,370,000 « —« 68,500 
2,739,000 « « 27,390 
154,000 « 770 
10,$70,790 $3,765,710 


Of the-amount of gold coined within the 
eat, about $85,000 were derived from 
6, South América, and the West Indies; 


from Africa ; $868,000 from the Gold 
but Of the United States, and about $13,- 
imi sOurces not ascertained. ” 
Of the, amount of Gold of the United States, 
eye mentioned , about $104,000 may be stat- 
to, have been received from Virginia; $475,- 
ote North Carolina; $660,000 from South 
Carolina; $216,000 from Georgia; and about 
700 from Tennessee. = 
‘Phe annexed statement exhibits the quant- 
ty Of gold received from the several districts 
of th United States which have thus far pro- 
lit in sufficient quantities to be an object 
gard, commencing with the year 1324. 
Nisly to that period, gold had been re- 
at the mint only from North Carolina, 
which quarter it was first transmitted for 
inage in 1804.. During.the interval, how- 
ever, from that date: to 1823, inclusive, the a- 
verage amount had not exceeded $2,500. 
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the remark is equally true ee 
year, and that the amount of gold derived from 
the United States, within that period, has ex- 
ceeded one million and ‘a half ofdollars. This 
sum, it is believed, is not less than ‘about one 
fifth of the amount of gold produced within the 
same period, from all other sources, in Europe 
and America, estimated according to the best 
authorities, 
I have the honor to be, with great. respect, 
your obedient servant, 

Samvuet Moore, 
Director of the Mint of the United States. 
To the Presipent of the United States. 


Seamen's Bank for Savings.—The annua] report.of 

this institution, located in the city of New-York, was 

made to the Senate yesterday, showing the following 

result of the transactions of the year 1833, and the 

state of ite funds : 

Am't of deposites rec’d from 569 dep. $74,288 74 
“ Interest 4 255 16 
ss Stock redeemed 7,200.03 
** in treasurer’s hands at clese of 1832 22, 367 19 


$188,111 12 
Of this am’t there was paid to depositors $70,625 61 
Invested in U. S. Stock 8,590.99 
Expenses 1,040 40 
Balance in treasurer's hands 27,857.12 


$108,111 12 
The total amount invested in stocks is $66,165 28, 
and the trustees state that since closing the accounts 
for the year, they have been enabled to credit a rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum to each account not exceed. 
ing $500, and to each account of larger sums, 4 per 
cent. per annum, 


We understand that orders were yesterduy recei- 
ved at the Navy Yard, to fit out the frigate Brandy- 
wine for sea immediately. It is not known where she 
is to go, but we presume the intention is to send her 
out to England with a new Minister, (Mr. Stevenson, 
probably,) and then to proceed to the Mediterranean 
station, to relieve the Censtitution.—[Gazette.} 


Mechanics’ Bank of Patterson.—In consequence 
of the circulation of some unfounded reports abroad, 
in relation to this institution, added to the pressure 
of the times, a run has been inade upon it for some 
days past... It has, however, promptly met every 
demand, and we are satisfied is in a perfectly sound 
condition; as acorroboration of which, from a source 
and of a nature that must command. confidence, we 
are enabled to annex the following, from the Govern. 
or of the Society for Establishing Useful Manufac. 
tures :—[Patterson paper. 

We have about $90,000 due to us in Patterson, for 
Lots sold. I will take Mechanics Bank Notes at the 
rate of ten per cent. premium for said debt—that is, 
every man.indebted to us, who will pay one hundred 
dollars in Mechanics’ Bank Notes of Patterson, with. 
in one month, we will credit him on his contract, one 
hundred and ten dollars, Yours, truly. 

Roswe tu L. Cott, 
- Patterson, January 27,1834. © 


Riors on tHe Owio ann Cuesareaxe Canal. 


from the National Intelligencer of yesterday, has, on 
the resolution of the. Legislature of Maryland, calling 
upon the General Government for aid in suppressing 
the riots referred to in the annexed article, ordered 
two companies of United States artillery to proceed 
forthwith, to the scene. of disturbance, and report 
themaelves to the civil. authority. for orders. 

Riots on tHe Line ov, tHe Canau.—We. regret 
to have to inform our.readers that the account of the 
pacification of the riot among the laborers upon the 
Chesapeake and Ohio (anal, above.and below Will. 
iamsport (in, Waghjngion couuty, Md,) turns out to 
be premature. Since the return of the Hagerstown 
volunteers, with a numberof men under arrest, fresh 
wa or hostilities hag ig x ly in the course.o 
which, ‘as. appears. e folluwing account, a num- 
ber of livesh ohern loet-—{National Intalligencer.) 
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ince the foregoing event, great commotion las 
existed among the hands.. Very. little work. has been 
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done, and a state of alarm and x atlike preparation 





has taken its place. ‘On ‘Jaet, We are in, 
formed, a party of \Corkonians commiticd excesses 
dine aboye this place. Yesterday morning 





to the last} 


The ‘President of the United States, as we learn) 








Dp ig this place from 
\ fedtic A can driy 


‘theif countrymen in the 








beaten and wounded. The citizens of the town, with 
commendable alacrity, soon put themselves. in mili- 
pst ager under arms for the protection of the peace, 
remained under arms forthe balance of the day 

and the greater part of the night. P 
This scene was.soon fellowed by another which re. 
sulted in a disastrous battle and several deaths. A 
party of Fardouns,or Longfords, consisting of about 
three hundred men, headed’by intrepid leaders, were 
announced as approaching from below. ‘Their de. 
sign they stated to be to pass up the line ef the canal 
to the upper dam, for the purpose of exhibiting their 
strength, and not to commit a breach of. the. peace, 
unless attacked. They were armed in part with 
guns, but principallly with helves, clubs, &e. They 
passed up quictly over the acqueduct, and on their 
way, as we learn, three or four hundred more of the 
same party fell into their ranks. At the. upper dam, 











in.a field on the other side of Miedlekauf’s, they 


met the enemy in battle array, drawn up on the top 
of a hill, about three hundred in number, and armed, 
in part, with miliary weapons. 

The information we have is, that the attack or at 

least a challenge to the combat, was. made by the 
latter party. Volleys of shot were exchanged; some 
men were seen to fall, and the party above, begun 
to fall back and disperse before the superior forces 
of their enemy. A pursuit ensued through tht 
woods, where frequent firing was heard, and no 
doubt many lives were taken. Persons who travere- 
ed the field after the battle was, over, Jive 
men in, the agonies of death, who had been, shot 
through the head; several dead bodies were seen in 
the woods, and a number wounded in every direction. 
Those who observed the battle describe itas one of 
great rage and most deadly violence. All the deaths 
and wounded are reported to have been of the Coy. 
konians. 
About ten o'clock last night the victorious party re- 
turned, and passed quietly through this place, after 
halting a few moments in one of the public streets, 
to their respective sections and shantees below the 
town. Quiet was restored for the balance of the 
night. 

We hove thus attemptod merely a sketch of the 
horrid barbarities committed jn this neighborhood 
through the:past week. ‘The public peace has been 
outraged, and the civil authorities. contemned, Jt 
remains for the officers of justice to. take the ne, 
cessary steps to repair these gross violations of the 
law, 

Postseript—BSince writing the above, a principal 
leader of one of the parties has been arrested for 
examination. The volunteer companies have arrived 
from Hagerstown, commanded by Col. Wm. H, Fitz. 
hugh, whois also Sheriff of the County, and are 
now in readiness to ‘aid the civil authority. An ex. 
press‘ has been dispatched to the Seat of Government 
for a sufficient regular force, to be sent on-and sta. 
tioned here, or at other suitable points along the line 
of the Canal, to preserve order among the laborers, 
and for purposes of genera! protection.—{Banner.} 


A Bank Blow.up!—We understand that there 
has been a blow up of a domestic Bank (not ynder 
the Safety Fund} at the village of New «London, 
Oneida County. In other words, one of the most 
extensive gang of counterfeiters ever dincovered in 


teen of the counterfeiters have been appt ed, 


Among this precious lot, we are informed that | 
is a lawyer, 9 rai id and @ constable !—{ Al. 


|bany Evening Jourga 
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LOVE ME! 
i ne ceweees Mae sneleayy 
OVE te shine at.n 
With nome 


15 ley pve ; 

Fo kiss the gloom and make tt bright. 
heart—My heurt ip @ gloomy veil, 

"tte Randa er : = . 

come w 

Of thine eyes, star-brigh 

pd dehihens oN Va oS esi = 

Love me—Love ine—likeé the sun 
That, ap arama 


Vith sweetness ri 
1 eare ot for ife without fowers to view. 
My heart—My heart's s garden wild, 
. Ite flowers are lett'to perish j.°.' j 

But come li the sun, 





















this State, has just been broken up at that place, Six- 
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in a garden f «tag 
And the erage abe i? 

_ And the stars and the moon, 
Must beam on and brighten there. 



















°" LOCOMOTIVE ae 
en ae CARRIAGHOMPARY 
ly Railroad . Transportati bes 


ecome provements in 
‘of other railway car- 
ee ene , of the United States 
letters patent from the tes, and that 
they are red to:execute any orders for the construction of 
vs © Tenens, f we ith which they may be 
favored, lves netual compliance with 


any, ents they ma: yoked in reference to this line of 
engagem y may 


att have already in their ion the requisite appara- 

lus fur the. construction of keane of engines, viz. en- 
four, five, and six tons. 

made by them. will be warranted to travel at the 

following rates of speed, viz. a six ton engine at aspeed of 15 

of 18 miles per 

2 fout }ton engine at a speed of 221-2 miles per hour. 

po other respects will be warranted to equal 


Shei’ A thelr ciency in the conveyance of burthens, but 
shoig, durebilicy, and the cheapness and facility of thelr re- 


é ‘will. be adapted to the use of anthracite coal, 
plane nen or any other fuel hitherto used in locomotive! 
e 


he terms:shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode- 

rate, than those.on which engines of the same class can be 

All orders fi engines, &c 
or 

cy ot Phila 


By order of the Company, 
ILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 
December 2d; 1833, 


For further. infermation on this subject see No. 49, page 
772 of this Journal. d6 


INCOMBUSTIBLE ARCHITECTURE. 
INCOMBUSTIBLE dwelling-houses and buildings of 
ell kinds devised or built in New. York, or any part of the 
United States, as cheap as any other combustible buildings, 
Actual buildings and houses:rendered incombustible at a small 
additional expense. 
SHIPS of ail sorts, and ‘Steamboats, rendered incombustible, 
and aot liabléto sink, at a small! ex 
For sale, 10,000 Ibs, of ANTIGN 
nish, at oue dollar pe rib. 
Apply t ‘ 8. RAFINESQUE Professor of Hist. and Nat. 
Architect, ke. i 


ig 


lish engines of the same class, with respect} 


and ether communications in re- 
will be addressed to the subscriber, in the 
a, and shall receive prompt attention. 





or Incombustible Var- 


&c.in aac No. 59 North 
Sth at A let given aft 
Rete in. New-York r. Minor, Editor of the Me- 


chanics’, sere. Rushton & seers. »Druggists. 
a “the city or country, copying this advertisement, 
will &@ commission on any contract Ae gl by their 
M&F 
RAILWAY IRON. 


Ninety-five tons of : inchfby } inch 
re oe a ; do. ; 





léengthsot 1410 15 


| Flat Bars in 
feet counter sunk 


40 do, : do. aT holes, endscut at 
800 do. ~ 2. do. an angle of 4a de- 
800 do, 2} do. do. | grees with spli- 


soon expected. | cing plates, naile 
) to suit. 


250 da. ef Edge eg ef 36 Ibs. per yard, with the requisite 


chairs, keys and 
W: ~ of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter for Loco- 


Axles ot 23, 2}, 3, 34, 34, and 34 inches diameter for Rail- 
wayCars Locomotives of patent iron. 


Tie ubove will be sold free of duty, to State Governmenta, 
and Incorporated Governmenis, “ the Drawback iaken in 
part payment. & G. RALSTON, 

9 South Front, street, Philadelphia. - 

Models and — les of all the different kinds of Rails, Chairs, 

ganda Sy kes, and Splicing Plates, in use, both in thi: 
Great aynate will be exhibited to those disposed to 
d7lmeowr 









= SEED STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE- 


ITORY. 
_ The subseriber Ravine tee resumed the chargeof the 
e establishment, is enabled to furnish tra 
dors and o others with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS 
favorable terms, and-of the growth ae 
f the best quality. . 
has m the 


and saving of Seeds and none will be sold atehioe mace 


eee hoes Minis int 

ro ap anew pace from the best 
red whenaver th are any ‘failures here- 

me pr lh itis 

and circumstances 





Pied Fimnip Seeds w Seeds, 4 


347 N. Market at. a Office.) 
aces al San isteacgtt ta 
jaitide canbe dene ia he Gocuhiar* 


40S Mi: Thorbum is also Agent forthe following publications, 


New Voux Finuwzn and A Gardeners’ M gee. i 
beret ee 


petra sor 





ted rae sucker 


but}|now in use for laying 


OV Ely. 
titow sre © 


“TO. RAILROAD ‘COMPANIES. 


undertake to build CARS that; will carry along their own rail- 
way, aud may be used on level M’Adam roads, They will 
save ten millions of money tbe wasted on, 1000 — of iron 
railroals to bedaid inthe Unived States’ within afew years 
and dispense with tracks and double tracks. These Cars may 
be drawn by horses or steam. -He claims to have discovered 
them ever since 1823, by his. caveats flied inthe Patent Office. 
Apply, post paid. i SIRJ JM NEE 





STEPHENSON, | 
Builder «f a superior style of Pussenger Cars for Railroads 
No. 264 Elizabeth street, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 
iF RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examin 
these Cars ; a.specimen of which. may be seen on that part 0 


ae Rew. York and Haclam Remveet: now in operation. 
wht 





RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES, 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS, 


FH Also, AXLES furnished and fiued to wheels complete 
at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry. Paterson, N.J. Alltorders addressed to the subscribers) 


X} PROFESSOR RAFINESQUE, of Philadelphia, will 


loperation. Said Fotresgin wi 


- P 

















at Paterson, or 60 Wall street, New- Zork, will be promptly at- 
tended to. Also, CAR SPRINGS. 


Also, Flange Tires turaed cumplete. 
J8 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR. 


NOVELTY WORKS, 
Near Dry Dock, New-York. 

XS" THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer of Steam 
Engines, Boilerz, Railroad and’ Mill Work, Lathes, Presses, 
and other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott’s.Patent Tubular-Boil- 
ers, which are watranted, for safety and economy, to be supe- 
tior to any thing of the ‘bind heretofore used. The tullee 
assurance is given that work shall be done well, and on rea- 
sonable terms. A share of public patronage ia a 








solicited. mis 
T= TOWNSEND & DURFEE, of Palmyra, Manu 
facturers of Railroad Rope, having removed ‘their establish- 


mentto Hudeon, under the rame of Durfee, May & Co. offer i 
supply Rope of any required length (without splice) tor in- 
clined planes of Railroacs at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any of the principalcities in the United States. Asta 
the qeaity ot Rope, the public arereferredto J.B. Jervis, Eng. 
M. & H.K.R. Co., Albany; or James Archibald, Engineer 
Hadeon “and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon- 
dale, Luzerne county, Penasylvania. 
Hudeon, Columbia county, New-York, 
January 29, 1833. ; 





SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 
3-3” Compasses Of various sizes and of superior quality, 
watranted. 
Leveling Inetruments, large and small sizes, with high mag- 
nilying powers with glasses made by Troughton, together with 
a large assorcment of oan ting Instruments, manufactured 





and sold by W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 
J31 Gt corner of Maidenlane. 
ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 


INSTRUMENTS. 


3 The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments in 
hie profession, warranted equal, if not puperior, in principles of 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured in the United States ; several of which are entirely new: 
among which are an Improved Compass, with a Te:escope at- 
tached, by which angles can be taken with or without the use 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—alsv, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, witb two Telescopes—and a Levelling Instrument, witha 
Goniometer attached, pee ee to Railroad purpo- 
208. YOUNG, 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 

The following recommendations aze respectfully submitted 

to Engineers, Surveyors, and others intere 
Baltimore, 1832. 

In reply tothy inquiries respecting the instruments manu- 
factured by thee, now in use op the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. . I.cheerfully furnish thee with the following infermation. 
The whole number of Levels now in pessession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole nuim- 
ber of the .‘‘ Improved Compass” is eight. ‘These are all ex. 
clusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They have 


hines as above, to any a may 
as they may be made, and on the most re 
also desires to sell one halter hispaten : 
machines thro the U States. 
further information, or to purchase, will please to 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the” 
singburgh.— Auguat}5, 1833. 










SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL 
MANUFACTORY. 


TP LWIN & HEARTTE;, at the of 
No. 53 South street, one door north of the ‘inion 


more, beg leave to inform their friends and the ft 
cially Engineers, that they continu to 

and keep for sale every description of Instrumente in the above: 
branches, which they can furnish at the shortest 























fair terms. Instruments re {with care. and. ’ 
I For proof of the ene eco mation on heh hal r 
natrumenis are , the: f 
the pablic perural, the following wie corey aes 
distinguished scientific attainments. A ihis- nadir 
To £win & Heartte.—Agreeably to your request made wome 
months since, 1 now offer you my r 
made at your establishment, for the. eel 
road Company. This opinion would have 
earlier period, but wae intentionall* Jelay 
a longer time for the trial of the Lattin 
cpeak with the greaier confidence of their’ abd 
jshould be found to possess. eae 
Ivis with much —— I can now state that notwithsl 
the Inatruments in me gievion gracttas Wein ee there ¢! 
ties are considered good, I havea  cocided . 
manufactured by you. Or the whole nu 
the De ent of Construction, to-wit: ne 
of the not one has required an: 
last wwelve months, except from the ; 
a screw, or from accidents, to which all 
. They possess a firmness and stability, po at oy ‘ 
a lene As and ——— of execution, which reflect 1 


on the artists en in their construction, 

I can with con nce. recomend them aa being: 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal: Improve ho. 
may require Instruments of superior a eae ' sy 

Superintendent of Cotiathaiitcs of theB ‘ and _ 


i have comeined with care several E 





in fact needed but little repairs, excopt from accidents to which 











all inetruments of the kind are liable. 

T have found that thy patterns for the levels and com 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any othere 
in use, and the improved Com is superior to any other de- 
on i a that we have yettried in laying the raile 
on this Road, 











ell ; 
bso oe ie! in in adjustments, 
ments seemed to n:¢ to 
of construction, of ' 





‘This instrument, more recently improved with a rev ing 
telescope, in — of the vane sights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any to desire in the. formation er convenience*ot 

2 indeed the moet completely adapted to later 
al angles of le! hve cheay instrument: that Ihave yet 
seen, and 1 camaal but ah aine it will_ be preferred to all others 
ofraila—and in fact, when Known, Ithink 
it will be ae highly appreciated for common surveying. 

Respectfully thy { 

JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendant of Construction 

altimore and Ohio Railroad. 


cement of ona ears; —_ 














made with 
} will give every satisfact 


WILLIAM HOWAI 
To Messrs Ewin and Hearue— As you 
my opinion of the merits of 
tacture which I have other use orexamined, I che 





Philadel} 

Having for the last two years 

Young’s *‘ Patent Improved 

lieve it to be much pee to 
now in use, and a8 

gineers and Surveyors, 


Fade | satlp ee I ey 
I can 8a 
other ‘instrument of te woking, ane 

wr! recommend it to oie 
ie H..GILL, Civil Engineer. | 
Germantown, Bh tems’ 
For a year Test) Seve mene Reeceeete mings ar. 
dthe it 


Young, of hiladelphia, in oem ae 











w 
February, 1933. 
ped Mr. 
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it the com emery ‘he Fay year 
he the. American tri-weekly in 
‘semi-weekly, together with two of my 
Mdicals, in exchange to those who. would 
ey, advertisements of the different pe- 
dieals. In consequence of this notice, the 
ee list was increased to 165. 1 soon 
found that the expens: would be greater than I 
had icipated, yet | had made the offer, and 
-. Would of course continue it through the year— 
.as'Lhave done. 1 however find it too expensive 
* to coutinue to send as-heretofore. The circu- 
My PERIODICALS, (upon which the ex- 


‘pense falls,) will not warrant it, and I must, 


twithstanding the uniform kind- 









with which they have been treated by 
. Ren they have been sent, material- 
ly reduce their exchange list. 

The semi-weekly American will hereafter be 
sent in exchange to those who will publish the 
following advertisements a few weeks for the 
difference of price. New-York, January 20, 
1834. . poe 


vou. 
N 


‘one part, ‘Bicone ta fers pres! pe 
ose in roilors may be sent by mail to any 
, the ‘same as - ine. Published at 
Bey lew-York, by D . Minor, Editor and 


. . MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE AND 
OF INVENTIONS AND IMPROVE. 
is now just commencing its second year. 
. ” ygeeeaiiadaed Give manner altogether superior to that of the 
»° It has drawn forth many valuable corres. 

, in different parts of the country, with the assist- 
50 of ‘whom, and those why may hereafter contribute tu 
ppc pete ability of Mr. Joun Knicut, 

, and for several i Propeestor and publisher 
the loos Mecuanice’ M AGAZINE, who is engaged 
the proprietor has no hesitation in saying that 
sees Tie he» an — erent and 

year,or two first volumes, havin, 

is Suse be had either in numbers, af 


wholesale or retarl. Price $1 50 

vol in numbers, or $1 75 in boards, or $3 per an- 

A liberal discount made to the trade. Published 
poo, D. K. Mrnor, at No. 35 Wall st. N. Y. 

E NEW-YORK FARMER AND 

AN GARDENER’S MAGAZINE, has com- 

second vi olume of a new series. It.is published 

in quarto form of 32 pages to each month- 

: Selly pode eget pom annum in advanee.. -The lsst vol- 


‘pent by tal o in, bo r stitched in a cover, so.as to be 
ena 25; in 






























the. poh Published at ly 
D. K. MINOR, Proprietor. 


RLY JOURNAL OF Borne rite ldhgges 
CHANICS will hereafter be published at the 
. Pak plac number will contain about 
the most choice articles 


mae 


j * vas Ef a F 
ith shes 





"ALMANAC FOR THE YEAR 1834, - 


ies Nia a a ia ial 


id Waid 
rrinwnesget ceo “au Re ag Tort Ae Bh Manca damien 
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HS) R) he 
a Eels 23 215 “"MOON’S PHASES. | 
35 oly Shs Bh H 
Sei sltistais 
DSI EIR eld 
Janu’ry 7} } 3] 4/8dQ. 21117 
5| 6-71. 8| gi10l11)| New. 9 °614 & 
12}1311.4/15)16|17/18)| IstQ.17 946 © 
19|20191/22/23/24/25|| Full 25 517™ 
26|27|28|29|30|31 3d Q. 31 820 & 
Feb’ry 1 
9} gs! 4| 5) 67] sii New: 8 0 5 & 
:| 9|10/11/19|15]14]15|| Ist Q.16 4 44 © 
16117/18/19|20/21/22)| Full 23 4 5 


23) 24/25) 26)27/28 
March 1 


Q| 3} 4| 5) 6| 7| 83d Q. 2 721m 
9/10}11/12)19|14|15|| New 10 6 22m 
16]17/18/19/20/21|22|| Ist Q.18 8 5™ 
93|2.4/25|26127/28/29|| Full 25 120m 
30\31 $d Q. 31 8325 
April 1} 2| 3} 4) 5 
6| 7| S|} gi10j11)12/| New 81146 & 
13] 14/15/16/17|18/19]| Ist Q.16 721 © 
20|21|22/23/24)25/26|| Full 23 9 42 ™ 
: 27|28)29|30 $d Q, 30 11 38m 
May 1) 2| 8 
4| 5| 6] 7} 8} 9l10| New 8 32S £ 
11/12}13]14)15/16/17|| IstQ.16 259m 
18] 19|20|21|22/23/24|| Full 22 6 7 
25126|27/28/29/30|31|| $34 Q. 30 4 Om 
June | 1} 2| 3} 4] 5) 6} 7 
8} 9]10/11112/19|14|| New 7 5 Of 
15|16/17/18/19/20/21)| IstQ.14 8 6™ 
22/23/24/25/26/27/28|| Full 21 3 26™ 
29/30 $4 Q.28 9 SE 
Julv 1| 2} 3] 4) 5 
6| 7| 8} 9]10)11]12|/| New 6 4176 
13|14}15/16/17|18/19]) IstQ.13 019 & 
20)21/22/23/24|25/26|| Full 20 222 & 
27/28/29/30|31 3d Q. 28 213m 
August 1} 2 
3) 41.5] 6| 7] 8} 9] New 5 138M 
10}11/12/13/14/15/16|| Ist Q.11 5175 
17/18/19}20/21|22/23)| Full 19 317™ 
24|25'26/27/28/29/30/| $d Q. 27 6 52m 


Sept’br 1| 2} 3} 4) 5) 6 New $3 953m 
7} 8| 9)10)11|12|13)| Ist Q.10 032™ 
14)15/16]17|18/19/20|| Full 17 624 & 
21/22/23/24/25/26/27|| $d Q. 25 1010 & 
28/29/30 

Octob’r 1| 2} 3| 4|| New 26 46 
5} 6) 7| 8| 9110/11]; 1stQ. 911 7™ 
12)13}14)15/16}17|18]| Full 1711 32 ™ 
19] 20/21/22/23/24/25/| $d Q. 25 11 31 
26/27/|28/29|30/31 

Nov’br 1]New 1 $9131i™ 

3] 4| 5] 6] 7) Si istQ. 8 135m 
gon ]i2s 1415 Full 16 554™ 
16|17|18/19|20/21'22/| $d Q. 23 10 38 & 
23/24/25|26/27|28|29)| New 30 151 & 


$0 
Dec’br 1} 2) $| 4) 5) Gi istQ. 7 747 5 
7) 8) 9)10/11/12/13}} Full 1511 58 & 
14/15)16/17/18|19|20]| $d Q. 23 7 52™ 




























Ses and will be put up like 


80 as to be sent by mail. 


fie 


a. also em the NEW-YORK AMERI- 


ant ‘mechanical public 
fore 2 Seer ! 


: 11W. Darlington, Westen eal fe 


"iEdwin Schenck, Newton, Mass. 


21|22/23/24)25/26|27|| New SO 216™ 
28129'30'31 


























Sonam.ann, Lunar curses av.run Year 
1834.—First, a small eclipse of the sun, on 
the 7th day of June, at: 5 h. 2 am., invisible 
at New-York. 


Second.—A total. eclipse of the moon on 
the 21st day of June, in the morning, vi- 
sible at New-York, as follows ; 

Beginning of the eclipse, at 1h, 58 nm. 
Beginning of the total darkness, at 3h. 1m, 
Middle of the eclipse, at 3h, 43 m. * 
Ecliptical conjunction, at 3 h. 46 m., 

End of total darkness, at 4 h. 25 m. 

End of the eclipse, at 5 h. 28 m. 

Digits eclipsed, 17} from the south side of 
the earth’s shadow. 


Third.—A large eclipse of the sun on the 
30th of November, in the afternoon, visible 
at New-York, as follows : 

Beginning of the eclipse, at 1h. 6 m. 

Greatest obscuration, at 2 h. 29 m. 

Apparent conjunction, at 2 h. 30 m. 

End of the eclipse, at 3h. 47 m. 

Digits eclipsed, 10° 36’ on the southern 
limb of the sun, as represented in the follow. 
ing figure ; the dark curved line represents 


ithe moon’s centre across the sun from west 


to east. 





The sun will be centrally and totally 
eclipsed on the meridian in latitude 40° 16’ 
north, and longitude 23° 33’ west from New. 
York. 

The sun will be totally eclipsed at Charles. 
ton, South Carolina, and at Augusta, in 
Georgia, and many. other places in the 
states of South Carolina, Georgia, Alaba. 
ma, Tennessee, and Missouri, &c.. 


Fourth.—Of the moon, on the 15th day of 
December, in the evening, visible as follows 
at ker orm 

Beginning of the eclipse, at 11 h. 4m, ” 
die of the eclipse, at @h. 20 mec 
at of the eclipse, at 1 h. 30m. ’ 

Digits eclipsed, 7° 40’ on the moon's south. 
erly limb. 





== 





List of Subscribers to the Railroad Journal 
who have paid in advance to Jan. 1, 1835, 
continued from January 25, 1834. 





J. M. Fessenden, Boston; 
Arthur Hoyt, Boston, rig 
Morrell Wyman, Boston, Mass. 





e en Gough, 2 copies, Leonardtown, Md. 


Thomas Gardner, Hackensack, N. J. 


ugh, St. Inigoes, Md. 
he G. & Ralston, hiladelphia, Pa. 
. §. Matthews, Aquackanonk, N. J 

1 Madison, Richmond, Ind. 
Bordentown, Wr. 
» Princeton, N. J. 





2 
Elisha Johnson, Rochester, N. Y. 
Charles Carson, Pleasant Behe MS%. 
J. M‘Elrath, Brindleton, N. C. 
E. B. Stickne Watervliet ig > Had 
Henr re be Jones,.Fort: Gratiot, M. T. 
Weaver, Frederick, Md. 
rs B, Jervis, Utica, ee y- 
Troy House, Troy, N 
Lt. Burnet,: West auaett fee ha 
A. J, Comstock, pire Wi “es of 
, tim le, New Orleans, La ee 
W. Dy Gusheond. ane Os allt 
u » N. ' 
John eo gg ~ Olean Point, N. x. 
Alexander Pairis; Boston, Mass.” 
Charles Loss, Cay ae ¥ 


cain ni, 








Prov ost, Jersey City. 


P. A. Splewan Di 0. ny 


James Leffel, eld, Ohio. deg 





